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HIS year the Advertising Advertising cam- 

paign is appearing in 1288 of the prominent 
daily papers in the United States and Canada, in 
45 magazines of national circulation and in 46 farm 
papers—63% of all the publications to which it was 
offered. 


Since 1919 N. W. Ayer Son has prepared 
gratuitously for the publishers of the country yearly 
campaigns, with the purpose of instructing the 
public in the true functions of advertising and the 
advisability of buying advertised goods. This 
service has meant much to manufacturers, mer- 
chants, publishers and public. Its tangible results 
have been an increased interest on the part of the 
public in advertising and a strengthening of the 
position of the various publications as advertis- 
ing media. 
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It gives N. W. Ayer & Son great pleasure to be 
of such assistance to publishers who by using the 
Advertising Advertising campaign are furthering 
the important cause of making advertising pay 
the advertiser. 


N.W AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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THERE is nothing 
spectacular about 
thoroughness, but, 
coupled with sensible 
originality, it is the 
rare quality that ex- 
plains the success of 
Federal campaigns. 


Advertisers in search 
of an able, depend- 
able organization are 
invited to study Fed- 
eral methods. You 
need not obligate 
your company or 
yourself in doing so. 


FEDERAL 
cAdvertising-Agencyin. 
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Getting All the Business Possible 
Out of Advertising Replies 


More Intensive Study of Incoming Mail Has Changed the Course of 
Many a Business 


By Roy Dickinson 


Wi HEN John Oleson, leading 
farmer of Codington County, 

_D., takes pen in hand to write 
to a manufacturer of silos, whose 
advertisements he has seen in his 
farm paper, he expects to get a 
reply in a short time answering 
his questions and treating him 
as though he were a cash cus- 
tomer.. If we suppose that Mr. 
Oleson’s inquiry is the first one 
received by the advertiser, it is 
a safe bet that his inquiry will 
be hailed with joy, handled intel- 
ligently and that he will get the 
information he is seeking. John’s 
letter is the point of contact be- 
tween the man who is trying to 
extend his market and one pos- 
sible purchaser. 

In the case of a silo, where the 
average. order amounts to several 
hundred dollars, answers to the 
inquiry are made, and then fol- 
lowed up by the nearest agent in 
the locality. This simple pro- 
cedure varies, of course, in every 
industry, from the mail-order ad- 
vertiser, whose whole business is 
based on the replies, to the ad- 
vertiser who does not seek in- 
juiries, but wants his reader to 
go to the nearest grocery, drug 
x kardware store. 

Any single inquiry considered 
by itself is a simple matter. A 
peculiar thing about inquiries is 
that when considered in the mass, 
the subject seems to get compli- 
cated. 

It often happens that the board 
of directors decides upon an 


advertising campaign. Its members 
have been told that advertisements 
put into periodicals produce re- 
plies from people who want to 
buy, that the benefits of advertis- 
ing consist entirely in getting let- 
ters of inquiry. It is very easy 
for men who are not close to the 
business of advertising, or men 
who have not been taught to tie 
advertising closely to the funda- 
mental policies of the business, to 
get in the habit of judging their 
advertising campaigns entirely on 
the basis of inquiries, no matter 
what the advertising copy says. 

There was once a man who 
owned a valuable peacock. This 
peacock had a beautiful tail. It 
had other points that endeared 
it to its owner, but the tail was 
his great pride. When the peacock 
lost its tail in the course of 
events, there was nothing left of 
the bird, as the owner viewed it. 
It is so with the board of direc- 
tors mentioned above. When in- 
quiries come in in large volume, 
when some of them “waste the 
salesman’s time,” when for a time 
they cease to look good in quality, 
there are always some people in 
an organization who start to say 
they “don’t care much for the ad- 
vertising.” It is an easy step 
from that point to vote against 
advertising activities. Instead of 
feeding the peacock so it will! 
grow a new tail, the inclination is 
to kill it. 

The same false attitude toward 
inquiries often comes up at a sales 
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convention. Curiously enough, 
many a salesman who will admit 
that his selling has been made far 
easier by the advertising his firm 
has done, is quite likely during 
the course of a sales convention 
to remember many instances of 
bad inquiries; wild-goose chases 
into far towns, where he has 
found the inquirer to be a bad 
prospect, a curiosity seeker, a job 
hunter or something of the sort. 
A few other salesmen recollect 
similar experiences, and advertis- 
ing is placed on a wrong basis 
with regard to the rest of the 
company’s policies. ; 
Yet the successful experience 
of many manufacturers has 
proved that practically every in- 
quiry is of some value if properly 
handled—that they are a_ by- 


product of advertising though not 
its yardstick. 

More intensive reading of the 
letters that come in, more careful 
handling of each particular in- 
quiry, has very often pointed the 
way to bigger sales. 


The chief 
executive of a big wholesale house 
said recently that he would be 
willing to bet real money that he 
could go to the sales department, 
take some letters from the files 
that had been answered and re- 
tired as undesirable, and get out 
of them a really worthwhile 
amount of business. 

“The trouble in our organiza- 
tion,” he said, “and I suppose in 
other organizations, too, is that 
letters that come in here from 
customers are not _ intensively 
read.” 


FOUR SORTS OF “LIABILITIES” 


The desirable inquiries, the un- 
desirable inquiries and the me- 
dium grade ones, could be divided 
into as many classifications as 
there are types of people. For 
the sake of convenience in citing 
some instances where liabilities 
among inquiries have been turned 
into assets, let us divide them into 
four classifications. 

1. Pleasing Prospects. In this 
category we consider the kind of 
inquiries that everybody likes on 
first reading. They are written 
on good note paper, intelligently 
phrased and are easily answered 
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and quickly turned into sales 

2. Wild Goose, or “Nut” Pros 
pects. Under this classificatio: 
let us consider the kind of in 
quiries that are often overlooked 
because the inquirer lives in an 
out-of-the-way place, makes a 
queer request, or seems to b 
cranky and undesirable. 

3. Too Humble. The type of 
inquiry that looks as though the 
prospect could not afford the par- 
ticular product the manufacturer 
happens to be selling. How thes 
too-humble prospects were turned 
into real business by one manu- 
facturer is told later. 

4. Job Hunters. Many manu- 
facturers who advertise on a big 
scale, receive some of these in 
every mail. These, too, have re- 
cently been turned into an assct 
by one big advertiser. 

Leaving the Pleasing Prospect 
for a moment, let us take up the 
second category. The “nut” cus- 
tomer is very often a hard man 
to handle, so he is usually handled 
too quickly. One of them wrote 
to a big lumber concern a few 
short years ago. This concern 
had been in the lumber business 
for two generations. One Satur- 
day afternoon the youngest of the 
three partners happened to be 
looking for a letter in the cor- 
respondence file. He picked out a 
letter from one of these so-called 
“nut” customers, from a northern 
county in New Jersey, which had 
been answered in the usual way. 
He had asked if this particular 
lumber concern made houses com- 
plete that could be set up on a 
lake shore. He wondered whether 
or not they could cut lumber 
ready to be erected and how 
cheaply a whole house could be 
so cut. He had. been told politely 
but firmly by the corresponde: 
who answered the letter that tlie 
company was not in this line of 
business and the incident was 
closed. The young partne 
started to figure on how litile 
money it would cost to put to- 
gether the lumber his firm had 
been making, in the form of a 
small house. What he found out 
in the course of the next two or 
three weeks resulted in an entirely 
new department in the business. 
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Christian Herald Pays 


“The Christian Herald, 
New York City. 


“Gentlemen :—In the last issue of the 
Christian Herald I noticed an adver- 
tisement of G. L. Miller & Co. offering 
bonds for sale. I have for immediate 
investment about $2,000, and as this 
advertisement is found in the columns 
of the Christian Herald, I take it for 
granted that these bonds ought to be 
an absolutely safe investment. 


“Would you advise me to buy these 
bonds to the amount of $2,000 or not? 
An immediate reply will be appre- 
ciated. 


“By your friend and subscriber.” 


(Name on request.) 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
A. W. Brownell, Adv. Mér. 
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An unusual way of putting houses 
together was worked out and this 
young man started to advertise his 
new department separately from 
the main business. 

This small-house department, 
started from the suggestion of a 
“nut” customer, today runs into a 
greater volume and makes larger 
profits than the rest of the com- 
pany which has been established 
for more than seventy years. 

Incidents of the same sort could 
be recounted at length. The 
hunter who suggested to a felt 
mill which made soft woolen belts 
for continuous belting in paper 
mills, that it could make sleeping 
bags—the “nut” customer who 
suggested to the Buffalo Motor 
Company that it make engines 
for rowboats instead of auto- 
mobiles, and a host of others have 
changed the course of many a 
business to the great advantage of 
the man who handled the inquiry 
intelligently. 

A more careful reading of the 
unusual letter, and a better han- 
dling of the wild-goose inquiry by 
a man whose mifid is open for 
ideas, will prove profitable to 
many a manufacturer today. 


BLESSED ARE THE HUMBLE 
INQUIRERS 

Then there is the “humble” in- 
quiry previously mentioned. It 
is a safe bet that in the files of 
many a correspondence depart- 
ment there is a number of. in- 
quiries that have been discarded 
—letters answered politely enough, 
perhaps, but discarded, which 
could be dragged out and made 
the basis of bigger, broader 
sales. I don’t know of a better 
instance than a certain company 
which had been making green- 
houses for millionaires for a great 
many years. This product was 
considered a luxury only for the 
very rich. The average order 
was for $5,000, although in many 
instances it ran as high as $50,000 
and more. Every once in a while 
a letter would come in from some 
small professional gardener or a 
poor man who wanted to have his 
own little vegetable patch, asking 
whether the firm did not make 
little plant boxes and melon 
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frames. For a long time these 
inquiries were handled by the 
simple announcement that the 
company did not make the frames. 
Then, in order to expand the 
business, the problem arose of 
reaching the strata lower in the 
income scale, where there were 
more people. It became neces- 
sary. to build the business on a 
broader basis, 

A careful rereading of some of 
these inquiries, a more intensive 
study of the wants disclosed, led 
to a survey of the business to see 
if they couldn’t be handled in 
some way. It was found that the 
short ends cut in the building sash 
which carried the glass for the 
greenhouses were being burned 
at the company’s plant. They 
were a waste product as far as 
the main part of the business was 
concerned. One of the men at 
the factory suggested that these 
ends could easily be cut into the 
little portable greenhouses which 
so many of the inquirers seemed 
to want. The wasted ends were 
turned into this new product. An 
advertising folder was worked out 
telling how different kinds of 
plants could be grown profitably 
with the use of the frame. 
Samples of the new product were 
exhibited at the flower show and 
were advertised in publications 
going to the new class of prospect. 

In the first year the company 
sold 5,000 sash—a sash being the 
unit of measure. The demand soon 
became so great that it was neces- 
sary to cut new material to sup- 
ply it. The company’s action in a 
more intensive study of its replies 
uncovered a new market and a 
much better balanced business. 
Originally the ratio as between 
the rich owner of a large estate 
and the poor professional florist 
or amateur grower was as ninety- 
nine to one. few years of 
sales and advertising efforts on the 
new product suggested by the 
humble inquirer changed this 
ratio of sales to sixty to forty, 
and after this initial journey into 
a new field the company added 
glassed-in porches, glass-covered 
swimming pools, boilers for green- 
houses, residence heating an 

(Continued on page 141) 
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**Hey, kids, this is deep stuff!’’ 
“Goin’ to two schools now?” 


“Nope, one o’ the schools is comin’ to me. I’m takin’ a 
course by mail.” 

“Gee—you must like to work!” 

“*Tain’t work. It’s fun! An’ besides, you don’t get 
this stuff in school.” 

Every-day school may be a fine excuse for playing 
hookey, but give a boy a chance to study his hobby, and 
his enthusiasm is 100 per cent. And, of course, there are 
those boys who are out of school and want to advance 
themselves in their chosen work. 

AMERICAN Boy readers number over half a million, 
who average 15% to 16 years old. These are industrious, 
energetic youngsters who are interested in art, mechanics, 
wireless, drafting and a thousand and one other subjects. 

The correspondence school which makes its appeal to 
these impressionable juniors in their own favorite maga- 
zine will find a fertile field in which to sow seeds of 
specialized education. 

, THE B 
‘The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World’’ 
offers an exceptional advertising opportunity. Copy for 
the September issue should reach us not later than July 20. 





THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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“Shoes that give you the spring of a wild animal” 





Reaching America’s | 
youngest and most 


critical buyer... 


NVESTIGATION of the Keds market had dis- 
closed that boys from 7 to 15 were not only 

a most important group of users numerically, but 
also a most influential group of buyers—selecting 
for themselves the kind and style of shoe which 
they were to wear. 

It was important, therefore, to reach them with an ap- 
peal compelling in interest and convincing in its presenta- 
tion of the product. That appeal was finally found in the 
campaign illustrated at the right. 

Each advertisement draws a parallel between Keds and 
animals’ paws—showing how the tough, springy soles and 
the flexible uppers of Keds actually give a boy the springi- 
ness and sure-footed tread of a wild animal. 

Running in the leading juvenile publications of the 
country, this unique series has elicited an instant and 
gratifying response. It has become a highly important 
part of the Keds national campaigns. 

It has been the privilege of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company to co-operate with the United States Rubber 
Company in presenting Keds to the public. J. Walter 
Thompson Company—New York, Chicago, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, London. 
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Milwaukee Mobilizes to Fight Fake 
Promoters with Advertising 


Nine Security Houses Join in Co-operative Campaign to Protect Small 
Investors 


N Milwaukee, nine investment 

houses, determined to beat the 
“fly-by-night” promoter, recently 
united in a campaign of co- 
operative newspaper advertising. 
With the education of the indi- 
vidual with a little’ money to invest 
as their major objective, they 
have consolidated 
their forces to make 
Milwaukee and _ the 
adjoining section of 
Wisconsin a mighty 
tough piece of terri- 
tory for the stock 
salesman whose 
wares won’t stand in- 
vestigation. 

“We have a very 
good ‘Blue Sky’ com- 
mission in Wiscon- 
sin,” said a member 
of a Milwaukee in- 





*‘Vultures Plumed 
Like Peacocks’’ 


sycceeds in interesting representative citizens and suc- 


The purpose of the Milwaukee 
campaign is threefold. It is 
aimed first of all at educating the 
man with a few hundred dollars 
to invest. The man with thou- 
sands is apt to know what he is 
about when he buys stocks or 
bonds. It is on the little fellows 


vestment house which 





has long advocated vestment Dealers in your community before you lend 

co-operative advertis- — = 

ing of national scope They have a sincere interest in the marketing of the 

among investment highest grade investments and realize that losses result. 
os ing from speculative ventures hurt those who deal in 

dealers, “but of sound securities. 

course it does not get 

all of them. At the Get the Facts! 

time when so many 
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as a couple of the 
perfectly legitimate 
houses, we felt that 
the opportunity was ripe for an 
attempt at a co-operative campaign 
in Milwaukee.” 

The campaign in which the nine 
Milwaukee security houses have 
united is the concrete and practi- 
cal result of this thought. 

In only the first and last pieces 
of copy used are the names of the 
firms which are giving the cam- 
paign their moral and _ financial 
backing mentioned. The whole 
driving force of the co-operative 
advertising is summed up in the 
campaign slogan, “Before You 
Invest—Get the Facts!” 


STRAIGH T-FROM-THE-SHOULDER 


COPY DIRECTED 
AGAINST FAKE PROMOTERS 


that the “vultures plumed like 
peacocks” have always planned to 
make their meal. 

Besides this the committee 
which is handling the campaign 
hopes that it will ultimately bring 
better business for the houses 
participating and greater  co- 
operation among them as they de- 
velop the habit of getting together 
to solve their common problems 
The remaining objective is to 
start a national movement against 
the dishonest promoter by show 
ing bankers the country over 
what Milwaukee is doing. 
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In Iowa 
Start With 


es Moines 




















































































































Every Dot Indicates Ten Subscribers to 
The Sunday Register 


Write for “The Shortest Route to lIowa’s Pocket- 
Book.” Contains circulations of all leading publica- 
tions in Iowa, town-by-town statement, dot maps and 
information of value to every advertiser. 


Daily and Sunday 
REGISTER & TRIBUNE 


123,000 


AN exceptional newspaper 
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Offering Prizes to Jobbers’ Salesmen 


A Practice That Does Not Commend Itself to General Use 


HorrMANN Printinc CoMPANY 
Sr. Louis 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A client would like to offer prizes 
(cash or merchandise) or a bonus of 
some sort in connection with a weekly 
bulletin to the salesmen of jobbers and 
distributors of their products, 

I dimly recall (was it an article in 
your paper?) that it is illegal to offer 
cash prizes to jobbers’ salesmen, but do 
not know whether this applies to mer- 
chandise prizes, or if it is a State or 
national ruling. 

If you have information on this sub- 
ject, will you please enlighten me? 

Joun D. Pursett. 


T= frequency with which in- 
quiries are received upon the 
above topic leads us to believe 
that a list of articles of construc- 
tive methods of getting jobber 
co-operation would be timely. A 
number of concerns appear to be 
considering the advisability of 
subsidizing jobbers’ salesmen in 
this’ way, due doubtless to un- 
favorable business conditions, and 
the attached list may possibly be 
suggestive of other, and better, 
methods. 

It seems to be fairly well estab- 
lished, by the decision in the 
Kinney-Rome Manufacturing 
Company case, that the giving of 
prizes or bonuses to jobbers’ sales- 
men or dealers’ clerks is not ille- 
gal, when it is done with the 
knowledge and consent of the 
jobber or dealer. But the legality 
of the practice has nothing to do 
with its wisdom. As a merchan- 
dising policy it has extraordinarily 
little to recommend it, and a prac- 
tice so doubtful that it requires a 
decision of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals to deter- 
mine its legality is a good thing 
to steer clear of on general prin- 
ciples—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 

How We Build More Sales for Job- 
ber’s Salesmen; April, 1922; page 40. 

The Factory Is Brought te the Ban- 
quet Hall; November, 1921; page 36. 

Merchandising Sales Aids to the Job- 
ber and Dealer; March, 1921; page 60. 

Selling Jobbers’ Salesmen by Getting 
Them to Taste Product; Januarv, 1921; 
page 67. 
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(Painters’ Inx) 

Intensive Effort Makes Last Six 
Months of 1921 Best in Company’s 
History; January 19, 1922; page 41. 

How Signet Got Jobbers Pushing Its 
Line Instead of “Accepting Orders’’; 
December 15, 1921; page 157. 

Will Jobbers Hold Trump Hands 
When Business Revives?; November 24, 
1921; page 89. 

Increasing the Jobber’s Profit by Re 
ducing His Discount; November 3, 1921; 
page 3. 

Another Plan to Get Jobbers to Use 
Manufacturer’s Literature; August 18, 
1921; page 113. 

Advertising Jobber to Dealer Puts Pe; 
into Both; June 9, 1921; page 17. 

How Can Consumer Advertising Best 
Be Merchandised?; June 9, 1921; page 57 

An Unusual Plan for Distributing Ad 
vertising through Jobbers; May 26, 1921; 
page 17. 

A Scientific Scale of Discounts to Job 
bers; March 3, 1921; page 44. 

Acceptable “‘Helps” That Were Sold 
to Jobbers’ Salesmen; March 31, 1921; 
page 33. 

Importance of Demonstrating New 
Food Products; Feb. 24, 1921; page 35 

Manufacturer Strengthens Relations by 
Advertising Distributors to the Dealers; 
August 19, 1920; page 17. 

Advertising to Justify the Jobber; 
February 12, 1920; page 79. 

Cartoons Used to Get Sales Argu 
ment to Wholesalers; January 8, 1920; 
page 121. 

Personal Letters That Reach Both 
Jobbers’ Salesmen and Dealers; Decem 
ber 11, 1919; page 37. 

How a Manufacturer Gets Unusual 
Jobber and Dealer Co-operation; No 
vember 20, 1919; page 19. 

Winning the Jobbers’ Salesmen; Oct: 
ber 9, 1919; page 147. 

Humorous Letters That Make Sales 
men Sell More Goods; January 23, 
1919; page 73. 

Getting the Jobbers’ Salesmen to Push 
Your Line; August 8, 1918; page 143. 

Lining Up 3,600 Jobbers’ Salesme: 
Behind the Campaign; July 5, 1917; 
page 28. 

Get Co-operation by Appointing On¢ 
Jobber in Each Centre; May 31, 1917; 
page 71. 

Sales Contest Methods to Stimulate 
Jobber Activities; May 3, 1917; page 7! 

Manufacturer Holds Convention for 
Jobbers’ Salesmen; March 22, 1917; 
page 113. 

Strategy to Get Close to Jobbers’ Sale 
men; March 30, 1916; page 52. 

How Bromo-Seltzer Cultivates the Jo 
ber; October 28, 1915; page 17. 

Teaching Jobbers’ Salesmen Where 
Their Profit Lies; August 12, 1915; 
page 39. 

indow Display as a Jobber Stimulu:; 
December 10, 1914; page 76. 

Letters That Win the Jobbers’ Sales 

men; December 3, 1914; page 20. 
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Service 


Since there are as many definitions of 
agency service as there are agencies 
and advertisers, we ask you to remem- 
ber this of the J. H. Cross Company: 


(1) We plan the campaigns our clients 
conduct. 


(2) We write the copy. 
(3) We originate and buy the artwork. 
(4) We buy the engravings. 


(5) We plan and write trade- paper, 
outdoor and direct-by-mail 
advertising. 


If your experience with agency service has 
not embraced as thorough work as this, is 
it not worth while to know us? 


CROSS 


General Advertising Agents 
Cross Building, 15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia 
Members: ‘ 


American Association of Advertising Agencies, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Too Many 


Confirmation of Collier’s position 
that one great cause of high-living 
costs is that we have too many 
retailers comes in the findings of 
the Congressional Commission on 
Agricultural Inquiry. Chairman 
Anderson, in a forecast issued 
after the first of Mr. Shepherd’s 
articles in Collier’s went to press, 
said: 

We have now reached a point where it 


costs more to distribute and serve than 


it does to produce. . . . Commodity 
values are lost in a mass of service costs, 


and the time has come for a considera- 
tion of the fundamental problem of the 
economic distribution of the essentials 


- of living. 
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Responsibility for betterment rests on 
the entire people, who must make such 
readjustment of custom and habit as 
will permit the development of an eco- 
nomic system of distribution. 


Reread the last sentence quoted 
above. It jibes precisely with 
Collier’s idea that the whole 
public has got to help in straighten- 
ing out these economic tangles. 
Collier’s part is setting forth the 
facts truly and pointedly. 


Read “Brave Grocers” and “Bold 
Butchers,” the second installment 
of the “Too Many Retailers” series 
in Collier’s for July 8th. 


Collier's 
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Baltimore — 
Two-Way 
Market 

for National 
Products 
[Tiss highly pleased 


national manufac- 
turer who opens a new 
market for his product 
and finds, in so doing, 
that he has gained 
access to another vast 
territory as well. 


Such a market is Baltimore. . Distribution in such 
retail stores as Eisenberg’s affords profitable contact 
with Baltimore’s buying public. At the same time, 
it has a most effective influence on the out-of-town 
wholesale buyer, who is an interested visitor in these 
retail stores during his sojourn in Baltimore. 








In capturing this two-way market for your product bear 
in mind that the combined circulation of the NEWS 
and AMERICAN will carry your message into 
practically every buying home in and near Baltimore 
every day. 

And with Baltimore demand created and sustained 
through the NEWS and AMERICAN, your prod- 
uct is called very pointedly to the attention of thou- 
sands of merchant buyers who make this city the 
wholesale headquarters for a score of states—35% of 
the nation’s population. 
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Abraham Eisenberg is 


the sole owner of a de- 
partment store business 
that for more than 20 
years has flourished in 
Baltimore. 


Originating in a dry 
goods specialty shop, ten 
years of growth made ex- 
pansion necessary, until 
now the store rooms, 
with wide frontage on 
Lexington Street, extend 
through toFayette Street. 


Many lines of nationally 
advertised goods owe 
much of their Baltimore 

laritvtoRi rg’s. 





PP 


These papers carry a combined rate of 30c daily for 1,000 lines or more, 
Sunday 35¢; Sunday American Rotogravure, 35¢ per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 





Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


Fret tenet 


Advertising Manager 


DAN A. CARROLL 

Representative 
150 Nassau Street 
New York 


The Baltimore Americany 





. E. LUTZ 


estern Representa‘ive 


Tower Bidg. 
hicago 
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Couponless Advertisement That 
Brought in 18,000 Dimes 


Lowe Brothers Discover New Way to Put Human Interest into a Long 
Story and Get People to Pay to Read It 


By George 


piNDiNe a new and interesting 
way to tell the long story is a 
subject that will never grow old 
among advertisers, because the 
long story is the only way in which 
some propositions can be told with 
full justice, 3 

Music, for instance. Music is 
being sold every day by means of 
the short-story method—with a 
picture, people dancing, a beauti- 
ful phonograph or piano, or the 
installation of a pipe organ in a 
palatial residence. There are thou- 
sands of people who will walk 
right into a store and buy music 
at the mere suggestion of the 
idea. One of the saddest things 
in life is a street piano letting off 
a cross section of the Sextette 
from “Lucia.” Nothing could be 
much worse. Yet the street piano 
is advertising music, persuading 
some people that they do not like 
it and leading others to seek it in 
a more attractive form. 

But music itself is a long, long 
story. If a way could be found 
in advertising to tell it by the 
long-story method, in addition to 
the many ways in which the story 
is being told at present, hosts of 
people now buying would buy 
more and buy better, and hosts 
who have never bought would 
begin to buy. 

\ short time ago a salesman 
called to see the general manager 
of a large concern in the export 
field. The secretary to thes gen- 
eral manager, ‘whose desk was 
located just outside of the latter’s 
office, told the salesman her em- 
plover could not be disturbed for 
ten or fifteen minutes, but if he 


could wait she was quite sure he 
would see him. The salesman de- 
cided to wait and took a chair. 


As he sat waiting he heard the 
sound of music. It seemed to 
come from the general manager’s 
office, the door of which was 
closed. He listened attentively, 


H. Wicker 


and being a music lover, was able 
to make out a violin rendition of 
the Meditation from “Thais.” The 
selection was played twice over. 

Soon after, the salesman got 
his audience, transacted his busi- 
ness and when rising to leave 

“As I sat outside waiting, I 
heard someone playing a violin. 
I was interested because the piece 
I heard was a favorite of mine, 
and it was played so well I’d like 
to know who played it and how 
music comes to occupy a place in 
your day’s work, if it does.” 

Thereupon the general manager 
pointed to a screen in one corner 
of his office, back of which stood 
a cabinet phonograph. 

“That is what you heard,” he 
said; “I’ve had that in my office 
for several months now. I get re- 
laxation and refreshment from 
music. It’s one of the things I 
refuse: to do without. I have a 
habit of working too fast for my 
own good health. When my nerves 
get the best of me, I quit, shut the 
doot, turn off all telephone calls 
and visitors, and give myself up 
to music for fifteen minutes. As 
a knitter of the raveled sleeve of 
care I find it better than sleep.” 

Right there is a use for music 
that few people know. about. 
Making a business man _ under- 
stand how he could use music that 
way would ordinarily require a 
longer story than it takes to induce 
people to buy popular dance music. 


DESCRIBING USES OF PAINT REQUIRES 
A LONG STORY 


Or paint, for instance. The use 
of paint for houses, furniture, 
automobiles and other things: is 
well understood by a lot of people 
and people buy it and use it. 
There is a great deal of paint 
sold by the short-story method, 
for paint manufacturers are ex- 
tensive advertisers. It is not con- 
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sidered particularly difficult by 
paint advertisers to get the idea 
over—most of the difficulty lies in 
making people remember a par- 
ticular brand long enough to go 
and buy it. 

There is where the long story 
would be valuable. But who 
would read a long story about 
paint? At the first mention of 
paint, the mystery vanishes. In 
that respect paint is different from 
music, for the mention of music 
suggests entertainment. When the 
advertiser talks about paint the 
reader stays interested longer 
when his mind can be kept on the 
beauty side of the subject and 
away from the thoughts of ex- 
pense and work. For that reason 
the short-story method is an ex- 
tremely effective way to advertise 
paint and is therefore widely used. 

Most people who buy paint have 
but two or three elemental ways of 
thinking about it, the principal 
one of which is that paint is a 
rehabilitator—all summed up in 
the slogan “Save the surface and 
you save all.” Paint as a creator 
of new things, paint as an en- 
chanter’s wand to change a house 
and everything in it from an ap- 
pearance of desolation and neglect 
to one of fascinating interest is 
not so often thought of. 

As everybody connected with 
the paint business knows, millions 
of dollars’ worth of property is 
rotting and rusting every year be- 
cause the people who own it do 
not paint it often enough to pre- 
serve it. This being generally ad- 
mitted, the big burden of every 
advertising campaign on paint is, 
as it should be, to get more people 
to use more paint. But, certainly 
while this is going on, if some 
way could be found to interest 
people in the long story—paint, 
the magic broomstick on which to 
ride into a new world —that 
should help a lot. 


ADVERTISED A BOOKLET ALL ABOUT 
: PAINT 


The Lowe Brothers Company, 
paint maker of Dayton, Ohio, 
found an unusual way to tell the 
long story about paint which will 
perhaps suggest to those in other 
lines how they may tell the long 
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story about their products so well he 
that prospects will be willing to—m ‘7; 
pay for a chance to read it. a pre 

he reader will probably appre-f@ sive a 
ciate the effectiveness of the idea °)_- 
better if he approaches it just asM <o.4 
an average prospect might. ForfM green. 
example, the following advertise- : 
ment appeared in two well-known No 
publications going to women. Them "0 “ 
copy showed at the top a picture '*¢ | 
of an, old-fashioned cottage with™ °¢ "0° 
broad gable and long slopingg More 
roof, and beneath it in the right @ 't) W’ 
margin a sketch of a womang™ Cets 
“going over” some quaint furni-@ /ctter 
ture with a paint brush. The cap-— the € 
tion of the advertisement read: jj ment 
“Two Women Tell About Some wome 
Home-Making Things.” bers 

If the reader can imagine him. 2!'er 
self to be a housekeeper he will M &XPre 
have no trouble in imagining that HB Vertis 
this advertisement might possibly the b 
attract his attention. The opening ©om™ 
paragraphs read: ? letter: 

To be frank with you right at the I 
start, their names are Eleanor Bloom- telling 
field and Ivy Ivans. In the winter, they Make 
have a cozy little apartment in New work. 
York. In the summer they live in their “Ki 
own homey home at Provincetown, on ; 
the tip of Cape Cod. very 

heir house is over 100 years old. book- 
They bought it, had it moved across which 
the street and then started fixing it up requit 
themselves. 

What they did and how they did it jm 0" th 
reads so like a delightful story that we ment: 
finally persuaded them to tell it on paper of he 
and let us print it up in the charming such 
way it merited, so that you home-making : 
friends could profit by their experiences. want 

What woman would not be in- Oe 
terested in the doings of a couple MH ang ; 
of “bachelor maids” on such anf Woyl 
adventure? The rest of the ad-M if ; 
vertisement contains three para- MB seven 
graphs and a footnote. One of B 
them is headed, “The Furniture.” TO RE 
and tells how these two girls Y 
pickgd up a lot of old furniture ts 
and with the help of varnish and jm‘ fin 
paint gave it a new sphere of ™ .°™ 
usefulness and beauty. Another fm)” | 
heading is, “The Dining-Room,” ye 
which suggests how they got ge 
“sunshine” on the walls, “happi- 8 ; 
ness” in the curtains, and “invit- MJ); 
ingness” into the furniture. Them.” “ 
third is “The Kitchen,” a place of ™° ™ 
“smiles and happiness, instead of fm ~~. 


one of drudges and drudgery.” metho 
Then comes the footnote. in 


italics, just above the signature: = 
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he name of this book as told so in- 

restingly by, Eleanor Bloomfield and 
= Ivans is “The House That Is.” As 
a precaution against sending so expen- 
sive a book broadcast to those who are 
only curious, we ask you to slip 10 
cents in your letter, and we will gladly 

id you a copy, bound in dainty willow 
gt en. 


Notice the advertisement bears 
no coupon. One has to read the 
text through to discover whether 
or not there is anything to send for. 
More than 18,000 women found 
it, wrote letters and enclosed ten 
cents for the book. Many of the 
letters received bear testimony to 
the effectiveness of the advertise- 
ment and its pulling power on the 
women who answered it. Num- 
bers of these women wrote again 
after they received the book and 
expressed their opinion of the ad- 
vertisement and commented on 
the book. Here are a few of the 
comments taken from some of the 
letters: 

“I have received your booklet 
telling of ‘The House That Is.’ 
Makes me feel I must get to 
work.” 

“Kindly forward to me your 
very attractively advertised little 
book—‘The House That Is’—for 
which find enclosed the ten cents 
required. May I compliment you 
on the write-up of your advertise- 
ment? No woman with any love 
of home could possibly pass by 
such an advertisement without 
wanting to go right out for a can 
of paint and a brush.” 

“Received ‘The House That Is’ 
and am delighted and enthused. 
Would like the following booklets 
if it isn’t too greedy” (naming 
seven other pieces of literature). 


TO REACH AN UNTOUCHED MARKET 


Now let the reader stop pre- 
tending he is a housekeeper and 
return to being a manufacturer 
with a product to advertise. The 

gestion contained in this article 
is that perhaps there is a way for 
him to advertise by the “long- 
Story” method that will permit 
him to reach groups of customers 
no: now being reached or being 
only partially reached by the usual 
methods. 

fie has paint to sell. (Or ce- 
ment, or linoleum, or music. But 
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paint will do.) Its uses are so 
well established that people can’t 
very well get along without it. 
That market must not be dis- 
turbed. Every user of paint has 
hundreds of small, special, pe- 
culiar, different -from-everyone- 
else uses for it that the manu- 
facturer knows must exist but 
cannot be sure that they exist in 
the case of every user. Some 
people own only cars and furni- 
ture; others outbuildings, barns 
and chicken-houses. The big idea 
is not to talk all uses incessantly 
to everybody but rather to touch 
off in the mind of each the bright 
and original thought that paint is 
a tool in his hands for his par- 
ticular job. 

Two women want to own a 
summer home. They find the 
house they want and buy it. The 
experience runs common to thou- 
sands of people. The house is old, 
shabby, down-at-heel, out-at-elbow, 
marred, threadbare and _ senile. 
They could hire a decorator, and 
many people do; but that is not 
the point. It is the spirit of doing 
for oneself, joy in the adventure, 
pleasure from experiment, the de- 
light of working out original 
schemes of decoration, and the 
independence and economy of go- 
ing it alone without expert help. 

How these two women did it is 
the “long story.” It differs from 
the short story in one fundamen- 
tal in particular, namely, it im- 
parts an idea not wholly bound 
up in paint, that of owning your 
own home—evolving a habitation 
that will bear marks of your own 
personality. The short story tells 
us to “paint up,” but the long 
story starts us into a new ex- 
perience of the mind. 

So the manufacturer hears 
about these two women. He looks 
them up and gets the story. “Truth 
hath a voice of her own” is an 
old saying and means in a general 
way that if one has a true story 
to tell, it will tell itself more 
effectively without extraneous 
adornment than with it. 

How far this principle holds 
true in advertising, the incident 
itself bears witness. 

The circumstance out of which 
the incident grew is that a couple 
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of New York women went to 
Provincetown, Mass., to spend 
their summer vacation. They liked 
it so well that they rented a house, 
let in a few friends and extended 
their stay until November. Their 
success and the pleasure of the 
experience led them to look for a 
house that they might own and 
live in every summer. 

“One way to have found our 
house,” said one of these women, 
“would have been to tell a real 
estate man, in capital letters, how 
keen we were and promptly set 
him on to the finding. Something 
told us, however, that in propor- 
tion to our keenness, the price 
would be; which is as human as 
it is good business for the poor 
abused real estaters. 

“Furthermore, being naught but 
two women—one, admittedly, an 
artist and supposedly a mere child 
to business—we were proffered as 
motley a collection of ‘real bar- 
gains’ as were ‘ever gathered to- 
gether under one tent.’ One of 
us also being aware of the exact 
number of cents in each dollar 
she had earned and saved, we 
made haste slowly. 

“Down along up from the 
beach,’ as the natives say, there 
stood just the house we wanted. 
One that had been built at least a 
century ago, and among its various 
wanderings boasted of having 
floated across the bay on a huge 
raft of empty barrels. It had 
been built by a sturdy Puritan, 
with all the thoroughness of his 
kind. But it was not for sale. Of 
a sudden, its owner decided to 
build himself a residence in Mis- 
sion style, and sell the old one. 

“We bought it, moved it across 
the street, twisted it around, put 
in some dormer windows, and had 
the chimney rebuilt and christened 
it ‘The Ship’s Bell,’ because of 
the gladness ‘that was ringing in 
our hearts. After which the artist 
one of us promptly had the black- 
smith make a wrought iron arm, 
from which she suspended a sign 
which she made herself. It was 
what you might call ‘the hanging 
out of our shingle.’ On the sign 
are two old-timey ships with 
breeze-filled sails; a bell; and the 
words, ‘The Ship’s Bell,’ just as 
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you see it on the cover of this 
book. 

“Then we went to New York 
and settled down to planning for 
the ‘doing over’ of the house the 
following spring.” 

The preceding quotation consti- 
tutes the second chapter of the 
book, “The House That Is, or a 
Tale of the Ship’s Bell; as told 
by Eleanor Bloomfield and Ivy 
Ivans.” It is 7 by 10 inches in 
size, contains 32 pages and cover, 
and is written throughout in the 
style of the quotation given. 

The first chapter is “What 
Started the Bell Ringing,” with a 
photograph of the house as it 
looked when the women first 
caught a glimpse of it. Other 
chapters are “Having Bought It 
We Started Fainting It Outside” ; 
“Next We Chirked Up the Walls 
Floors and Woodwork”; “Fol- 
lowed by the Dining-Room with 
Its Mellotoned Walls, Enameled 
Woodwork, and Painted Floor 
and Furniture”; “The Kitchen 
We Made into a Regular Joy 
Place”; “And Then Upstairs We 
Went and Worked Wonders.” 

All of these chapters show pic- 
tures of the made-over rooms and 
furniture and snapshots of the 
girls at work. 

There are many products that 
might profitably be advertised by 
the “long-story” method. Truth 
would seem to be better than fic- 
tion. Lowe Brothers have suc- 
ceeded in telling their story in an 
original and attractive way that 
should result in a great many 
sales of paint because the uses de- 
scribed by the two women in the 
book seem to be their own per- 
sonal discoveries. A_ valuable 
point for all of us to meditate 
upon, 





Appointment by Kansas City 
Printer 


H. W. Caskey has been appointed 
manager of the manufacturing division 
of the F. P. Burnap Stationery & 
Printing Co., Kansas City. e was 
formerly with the Smith-Grieves Print 
ing Co. of that city. 


H. B. Williams with “System” 
Henry B. Williams, recently with 


Theatre Magazine, has joined the New 
York selling staff of System. 
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Philadelphia 
The World’s Fair City 


Philadelphia, the birthplace of 
Liberty, the home of the Liberty Bell 
and Independence Hall, has been 
chosen by the nation as the spot for 
the celebration of the 150th anniver- 
sary of the independence of the 
United States. 





Sesqus Contennint The sales possibilities of the 

Philadelphia market will draw the 

attention of national advertisers dur- 

ing the next four years, particularly in view of the large 

sums which will be spent in preparing the Exposition for 
the visits of people from all over the world. 


Philadelphia’s newspaper—The Bulletin—is read regu- 
larly by those who will be spending the money involved 
in this work. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


THE BULLETIN 


A. B. C. Report net paid daily average 
circulation for six months ending March 
31, 1922, 


496,708 2%sy 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bul- 
letin is one of the largest in America. 





New York—Dan A. Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
San Francisco—Allen ateenn. Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—125 Pall Mall, S.W. 

Paris—5 rue Lamartine (9). 


(Copyright, 1922—Bulletin Company) 
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T tells the full story of how the farmers 
of New York State have associated to 
market their products on a co-operative 
basis. 
There are nine co-operatively owned 
and managed marketing associations, the ; 
largest of which has a membership of 


70,000 farmers. 


These marketing associations assemble 
agricultural commodities in large quanti- 
ties, grade and standardize them, and 
then merchandise them with a view of 
serving the best interests of both the 
farmers and the buying public. 

Incidentally, the Dairymen’s League 
News, which publishes this booklet, has 
always been the champion of co-operative 
marketing. Members of the various farm 
product associations read the News and 
have confidence in it because it is farmer- 
owned and controlled. 


For a complimentary copy of the inter- 
esting booklet on Co-operative Markee- 
ing, address 


DAIRYMENS LEAGUE NEWS 


“ Che Farmer-owned Marketing Paper” 
UTICA, N.Y. 


New York: 303 Fifth Avenue 
m, Chicago: 10 So, LaSalle Street 
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‘There Ain’t No Such Animal” 


Name ten merchant princes who never advertised. No? 
name nine,then. Six? Two? One> Why what is the 
meaning of this? Your knowledge of history and current 
affairs is comprehensive ; your memory is excellent — why, 
then, can’t you name the great leaders of commerce who 
built up their enterprises without advertising ? 


Simply because “There ain’t no such animal.” Great 
commercial successes, since the dawn of history, have been 
erected largely by advertising, of one sort or another. And 
as the means of advertising improved, the number and 
extent of business enterprises increased correspondingly. 


Cause and Effect. 
THE BIG SUCCESSES ARE THE BIG ADVERTISERS-— 


and they are not big advertisers because they are big 
successes, but big successes because they are big advertisers. 


They know not only what to advertise, but how and 
when. They are adept in the choice of mediums. They 
take no chances. Where they lead, the late comer may 
safely follow. 


WEIGH THE VOLUME OF “BIG BUSINESS” ADVERTISING 


as it appears in the daily press, day by day, six days in the 
week. The margin of lineage leadership maintained, year 
in and year out, by The Chicago Daily News means every- 
thing to the adventuring new advertiser in the Chicago 
field, because it eliminates experiment as among newspaper 
mediums and substitutes the sure guidance of a known 
demonstration amounting to absolute proof of success. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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The Cure for Fidgety Sales Letters 


Although the Writer May Not Be Fidgety the Prescription for the 
Letters Is the Same as It Is for Fidgety Folks 


By Maxwell Droke 


YEARS ago I used to laugh at 
my Aunt Laura for fussing at 
Uncle Fred about “fidgeting 
around,” as she called it. “For 
land’s sake, Fred,” she used to 
say, “do sit down and stay there; 
you get on my nerves jumping 
about all the time.” 

Here of late it seems to me that 
I have noticed an uncommonly 
large percentage of sales letters 
that are burdened with Uncle 


Fred’s affliction. And I must 
confess that they get on my 
nerves. I find myself wishing 


with Aunt Laura that they would 
“sit down and stay there.” 

You know what I mean. For 
you, too, have read sales letters 
that gave you the impression that 
the writer was sitting on the edge 
of his chair tapping his foot, play- 
ing with his moustache, or some- 
thing like that. 

Fidgety letters! How they do 
flit about from this idea to that 
and back again, until we grow 
dizzy in an effort to keep pace. 

I received one of those fidgety 
letters in this morning’s mail. It 
was from a correspondence school, 
trying to sell me a salary-increasing 
course of some description. I'll 
burden you only with the first few 
sentences. They will serve to 
illustrate my point: 


Has your salary been increased from 
50 per cent to 100 per cent in the past 
twelve months? 

, Your value is based on what you 


iow. 
We have already written you three 
ibe regarding our remarkable new 
thod. . ° 


Three distinct subjects, and not 
one of them more than touched 
upon. The writer began by talk- 
itg about salary increases, jumped 
abruptly to a study of the basis 
©: personal value, and fidgeted 
from there, without notice, to the 
o)vious fact that they had pre- 
viously written me three letters, 
to none of which I had made 


response, 


This is a typical example of the 
entire tenor of the letter—not a 
single thought expressed with suf- 
ficient vividness and clarity to 
cause it to seep into the mental 
storehouse. After you have read 
it all over, there isn’t an idea that 
sticks. Fidgety! That’s the only 
word for such letters. 

I just can’t help contrasting that 
correspondence-school letter with 
this smooth, even missive which 
the Ideal Stencil Machine Com- 
pany has used with such great 
success : 


With an Ideal you can save half 
your shipping clerk’s time now used in 
marking by the old, hand-lettering 
method—prevent costly delays and 
losses resulting from poorly marked 
packages—get every shipment off on 
schedule time and send all your goods 
out with the customer’s name in big, 
clear, attractive stenciled letters on the 


“* 

Less than half a minute is required 
for each address—much faster than 
shipments can be marked by hand or 
with tag or label, All risk of ship- 
ments going astray is eliminated. Mis- 
takes_are impossible. The “Ideal Way” 
is the neater, quicker, low-cost way to 
mark shipments. 

But the Jdeal is more than a machine. 
It’s a service that works in your 
shipping-room — cutting costs — saving 
time—increasing _efficiency—preventing 
errors, delays and losses—day in and 
day out during a business lifetime. 
And it pays you back what you gave 
to get the machine during the :first 
few months of use. 

How would you like to use an Jdeal 
Stencil Machine for a week, without 
cost or obligation, and find out what 
it can save for you? You can get a 
machine for a no-cost demonstration by 
mailing me the enclosed card. I have 
a machine ready to send you, 


I believe that this short-sentence- 
short-paragraph fad has done as 
much as any other one thing to 
stimulate “fidgetyness” in letters. 
I believe in short sentences; short 
paragraphs, too. But I like to see 
them used in moderation. A short 
paragraph, sandwiched in between 
two longer ones, serves as a relief 
to the eye, and gives a page that 
“readable” look. But overdone it 
becomes a nuisance. 
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I have on my desk as I write, 
a single-page letter from a manu- 
facturer of wallpaper. It is divided 
into fourteen paragraphs, most of 
them one and two lines; the 
longest only four lines. Here is 
the way it starts out: 


You gave us very little business 


during the past year. 
> 


We realize that many people failed 
to decorate during the past few years, 
due to the high cost of wallpaper. 

Some localities have been much 
harder hit than others due to unem- 
ployment. 

This repair work has been piling 
up for the past few years, and as a 
result 1922 is going to see a big demand 
for wallpaper. 


Note the fidgety effect of the 
entire letter; and particularly how 
the fourth paragraph throws you 
off the track. Such paragraphs 
should be placarded, “Main 
thought detours here.” 

And now again let us turn to 
an antidote. I want you to read 
this Lexington letter, because I 
believe it is one of the smoothest, 
evenest, friendliest automobile let- 
ters I have come across in a long 
time. The tongue of each sen- 
tence fits smoothly inte the groove 
of the next, and there are no sud- 
den jolts or jars in moving from 
one paragraph to the next: 


Somehow a closed car is much more 
“all your own” than an open car. It 
is more like home. It is secluded, 
personal, individual. Therefore we feel 
that the buyer of a closed car should 
have the chance to make his closed 
car really individual; in other words, 
that he should have a chance for choice 
of mddels, arrangement, design and color 
combinations. This is the reason for 
the variety in Lexington closed models. 

All of these closed Lexingtons are 
powered with the Ansted Engine—the 
newly introduced “miracle motor’’— 
which is about 50 per cent more power- 
ful than conventional motors of similar 


size. 

We shall be glad to show you the 
family of Lexington closed cars, to 
take you for a ride in them, or to send 
you “The Book of Closed Cars” or 
further information concerning the 
Ansted Engine. Just use the postcard. 


All this is well and good, you 
say, but what, after all, causes 
fidgety letters? And, more im- 
portant still, what can be done 
about it? 

The answer is simple. Letters 
fidget because the mind that guides 
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them is in the same predicament 
But by no means 2ll of the fidgety 
letters are written by fidgety men 
The bashful lad at the party, who 
is continually twiddling his thumbs 
or fussing with his collar, may 
write the smoothest sort of letters, 
while the chap who is the “life oi 
the party” has a mighty hard time 
of it when he goes to put his 
thoughts on paper. 

So much for the cause. Now 
what is the cure for fidgety let 
ters? Why, the same cure we 
prescribe for fidgety folks, to be 
sure. Lose your self-consciousness 
by losing yourself in what you 
are doing. When you start out 
to write a sales letter—or, for 
that matter, any kind of a letter 
—shake off the feeling that you 
are trying to sell somebody some- 


thing; that you've just got to 
make a whiz-bang impression. 
Don’t strain for effect. Don’t try 


to be funny. Just sit down and 
write what you honestly think 
about what you have to sell. Deal 
in facts and figures—not fantasies 
and flowery phrases—and I'll 
guarantee that no one will accuse 
you of writing fidgety letters! 


An Apostrophe to a Good Word 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

If all the apostrophes needlessly used 
before “round” in phrases like “year- 
round” and “all-round” in American 
adyrtaing every year were put end to 
end would stretch from New 
York to +» * Francisco and back again, 
and the ink used to print them would 
take care of one and one-half issues of 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

When will copy writers learn that 
“round” is just as good a word as 
“around,” and the correct one to use 
in phrases like those above? To write 

‘"round” is as unnecessary and un- 
grammatical as would be “ ’under” or 
“ *over.” As far as I can discover, the 
Franklin Automobile Company’s copy 
writers are the only ones that know 
this. 

OBSERVER. 





Advertising the Package as a 


Summer Convenience 
People on a picnic give thought to 
liquid refreshment in preparing their 
luncheon boxes, but the packing of bot 
tles is often a troublesome task. 
Anheuser Busch, Inc., St. Louis, has 
brought out advertisements which fea 
ture the ideal package for the home, 
prcnics and outings. A large illustra- 
tion is shown of an open carton with 
“Budweiser” nicely and safely packed 
to insure against breakage. 
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New Campaign for Stearns- 
Knight Cars 


The F. B. Stearns Company, Cleve- 
nd, manufacturer of the Stearns- 
night automobile, after a suspension 

three years, has resumed advertis- 
ing. Copy is now being released to 
ide journals, national magazines and 
wspapers by the Richardson Briggs 
ympany, Cleveland advertising agency, 
hich has this account. 


Men’s Clothing Campaign 
for Ontario 


The North American Tailors, Lim- 
ted, Toronto, maker of Dres-S-Well 
othing for men, is running a cam- 
‘gn in co-operation with dealers in a 
number of centres in Ontario. The 
ccount has been placed with R. C. 
Smith & Son, Limited, Toronto adver- 
tising agency. 


Next Year’s Advertising for 
Colgate’s Dentifrice 


Colgate and Company's advertising 
for Ribbon Dental Cream will be placed 
through the Thresher Service Advertis- 
ing, New York, effective Jan. 1, 1923. 

Frank Seaman, Inc., will continue to 
handle the advertising of all other 
Colgate products. 
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Stephens Motor Car with 
Charles Daniel Frey 


The Stephens Motor Car Company’s 
advertising account will be handled in 
the future by the Charles Daniel Frey 
agency, Chicago. The Stephens com- 
pany, which has been operated as the 
Stephens Motor Works of the Moline 
Piow Company, Moline, Ill, has been 
reorganized and refinanced. It will be 
known as the Stephens Motor Car 
Company of Moline and Freeport, IIl. 
Newspaper and trade-paper campaigns 
will precede the Stephens re-entry into 
general mediums. 


“Capper’s Farmer” Advertising 
Headquarters Moves 


The advertising headquarters of 
Cepper’s Farmer was moved from 
Topeka. Kan., to Chicago on July 1. 
Guy Scrivner, advertising manager, 
will make his headquarters in Chicago 
in the future. Publication headquarters 
remain in Topeka. 


McCawley Account for 
J. Walter Thompson 


McCawley & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
makers of “Slipova” clothes for chil- 
dren, have -~ theis advertising ac- 
om with t 
ne. 


e J. Walter Thompson Co., 



















The 


George LDyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 


New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 













Patent Office Ruling on Letterhead 
Copyrights 


May Be Classified as “Prints” 


When of Artistic Merit and Referring 


to Articles of Manufacture 


Special Washington Correspondence 
ip has long been the custom to 

register in the Patent Office 
claims to copyright in labels and 
advertisements possessing literary 
or artistic merit, although claims 
to copyright in “works connected 
with the fine arts” not “designed 
to be used for any other articles 
of manufacture” are _ registered 
with the Registrar of Copyrights 
in the Library of Congress. 

In order to justify registration 
in the Patent Office, it has been 
held that the copy must show on 
its face that it has to do with an 
article of manufacture so that, for 
instance, a label for candy which 
did not contain wording or pic- 
torial features clearly indicating 
its application to that commodity 
would be denied registration in the 
Patent Office although it might 
possibly be accepted by the Regis- 
trar of Copyrights. 

Likewise, a poster advertising 
the: services that are or may be 
rendered by an advertising agency 
might have no end of artistic and 
literary merit, yet it would not be 
registrable in the Patent Office 
because it has nothing to do with 
an “article of manufacture.” 

Recently, Wallace W. Tomp- 
kins, a dealer in machinery, ap- 
pitied at the Patent Office for 
registration of a claim to copy- 
right in a letterhead that was not 
denied to possess artistic merit 
and which embodied the name of 
the. machine dealt in. The Com- 
missioner denied registration on 
the ground that letterheads are 
copyrightable in the Library of 
Congress and must, therefore, be 
denied registration in the Patent 
Office. Reconsideration of this 
decision was petitioned, and the 
Commissioner reversed the deci- 
sion; holding that such a letter- 
head is a “print” within the mean- 
ing of the 1874 copyright law and 
is, therefore, registrable in the 
Patent Office. 
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Possessors of a letterhead hav- 
ing either artistic or literary merit 
or both, therefore, provided such 
letterhead bears the statutory 
copyright notice and refers to an 
article or articles of manufacture 
may now file claims for registra 
tion in the Patent Office. 


For the Good of the Retailer 


Witson-Jones Loose Lear Company 





Cutcaco, June 12, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Permit us to congratulate you on the 
effective editorial entitled “Small Buy 


ing-vs. Turnover,” appearing on pag 
168 of your June 8 issue. 

It would be well if this message could 
be brought to every retailer in th: 
United States, and we should like t 
help bring this about by republishing 
this editorial in our monthly bulletin 
“Loose Leaf Notes,” which reaches 
about 10,000 stationers. 

Witson-Jones Loose Lear Company, 
A. R. Mever, 
Advertising Division. 





West Virginia Petroleum 
Products to Be Advertised 


The advertising of the Ohio Valley 
Refining Co., St. Marys, W. Va., man 
ufacturer of Nochar, JBN lubricants 
and other petroleum products, is now 
in charge of the cAdam Advertising 
Service, Wheeling. W. Va. 


B. F. McGuirl Goes to Chicago 


B. F. McGuirl, vice-president of th 
Potts-Turnbull Company, advertising 
agency, has taken up headquarters at 
the Chicago office of the company. * He 
has been associated with this agency a 
Kansas City. 








Samuel P. Johnston with 
Los Angeles “Examiner” 


Samuel P. Johnston, recently Vice 
resident of the Johnston-Ayres -Co 
nc., advertising agency, San Fran 
cisco, has been appointed agvertgine 
director of the Los Angeles Exa 


Fain Knitting. Mills 
Appointment 


Jerome Goodman, formerly a 
tising manager of Dreyfous & 
Philadelphia, has been appointed 
tising manager of Fain Knitting. 
New York. ee 
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Its readers pay movref’ 
per page for it than ish. 
paid by the readers off 
any other magazine off, 


its class. 


The March numbers of six dis 


tinguished magazines averaged, 


238 pages, for which the readers paid 
35 cents. 


The March number of The Mentor 


was 44 pages. For it the readers of 
The Mentor paid 35 cents, 


There must be some extraordinary 
appeal in a publication which, year 
after year, can command from its 
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eaders such an extraordinary price 


ure per page. What is it? 


Is simply this. The Mentor gives to men 
Offend women whose time is worth most 

f he information that they want most. 
OlfAnd gives it as briefly as possible 
ithout sacrificing interest. 










here are more than 100,000 Mentor 
omes. If, among this number, there 
pre a few homes in which superior 
erchandise is not bought and used, 
he owners of those homes have 
added themselves to The Mentor list 
in spite of every legitimate precaution 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 





What Is Your Consumer 
Distribution? 


Most manufacturers have a pretty fair idea 
of their dealer distribution. But how many 
KNOW their consumer distribution? 


Consumer distribution is the important 
thing! 


A non-newspaper advertiser in Milwaukee 

had 90% store distribution. Upon check- ;' 
ing up we found his consumer distribution § | .; 
was only 6%. Wi 


tics, 
But a newspaper advertiser who had 90% veni¢ 
store distribution was found to have a con- Olive 
sumer distribution of 65%. : ra 


and : 


Such facts are worth knowing. They are § /.... 
vital. The Journal’s Merchandising Service the 1 
Bureau has “dug them up” for you by Chill 
questioning 10,000 Milwaukee housewives — 
and representative dealers. stock 

cover 


The Journal’s analysis of the Milwaukee with 
Market in relation to various products will 

start you right. Not only in this territory, 

but in other markets as well. It will show 

you what to expect of national advertising. 

Sent upon request to manufacturers or their 
advertising agents. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


“As Milwaukee Buys—The Nation Buys!” 














Manufacturers of Related Farm 
Lines Tie to the Tractor 


How Eight Manufacturers Combined to Advertise and Merchandise 
through Ford Dealers 


By John Y. Beaty 


T first Henry Ford told his 
. Ldealers what implements they 
must sell to go with the Fordson 
Tractor. He officially “approved” 
Oliver plows, Roderick Lean Disc 
Harrows, and Amsco Grain Drills. 

Later he “approved” ‘the Moline 
plow, and then the John Deere 
plow. Now Ford dealers may 
sell any equipment they choose. 
There are no so-called “approved” 
implements. Consequently, many 
manufacturers are pushing their 
special Fordson tools. 

With its wide distributing facili- 
tics, and to make it more con- 
venient for Ford dealers, the 


Oliver Chilled Plow Works ar- 
ranged with several manufacturers 
of Fordson equipment to stock 


and sell their products. Now, any 
Tord dealer can purchase from 
the nearest branch of the Oliver 
Chilled Plow Works a supply of 
machines or parts for almost 
every farming need. Oliver has 
stocks in forty-nine locations, and 
covers the territory thoroughly 
with travelers. 

In order to hold their place, 
and to build more business, seven 
of these manufacturers combined 
with Oliver in a $75,000 cam- 
paign covering the months of 
lune, July, and a part of August. 
The campaign consists of $42,000 
worth of space, merchandising 
hips, a co-operative catalogue, 
dealer’s electros, and a compre- 
hensive book giving many sugges- 
tions to dealers. 

Che products advertised include: 
plows, grain drills, corn cultiva- 
tors, harrows, binder hitches, 
safety release devices, ensilage 
cutters, hay bailers, road main- 
tainers, snow plows, brakes, muf- 
flers, saw rigs, and threshers. 

The companies included are: 
American Seeding Machine Co., 
Springfield, Ohio; Caswell Mfg. 
Co, Cherokee, Iowa; 


Oliver 
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Chilled Plow Works, South Bend, 
Ind.; Roderick Lean Mfg. Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio; Safety Release 
Clevis Co. Holland, Mich.; 
Swayne Robinson and Company, 
Richmond, Ind.; Wehr Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Wood 
Brothers Thresher Co, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

The object of the campaign is 
twofold: to impress upon dealer 
and farmer that these tools be- 
long to a line that is reliable and 
complete; to increase the popu- 
larity of Fordson Farming. 

To put over the “Line” idea, 
a name was adopted. These tools 
collectively are called, “Standard 
Fordson Equipment.” At the bot- 
tom of each advertisement is run 
this line, “Ford Dealers Every- 
where Sell Standard Fordson 
Equipment.” 

This is at once a name that 
ties the tools together in the minds 
of farmers and dealers, gives the 
feeling of value,-yet does not say 
that these are the “only” Fordson 
tools. 

The advertising itself sells the 
Fordson idea and the tools in the 
Standard Fordson Equipment 
Line. No signature is used ex- 
cept the line already mentioned. 
In other words, the copy directs 
the buyer to his local Ford dealer. 
Naturally, this pleases the dealer 
and the Ford Motor Co. with the 
result that both co-operate in a 
valuable way. 


ALSO HELPS DEALERS SELL TRACTORS 


This is a new application of the 
plan of selling a “system” in order 
to sell the product that is needed 
to carry out that system. It is 
the subtle way of selling which is 
often the most effective. [t helps 
sell Fordson tractors, and en- 
courages the farmer to buy the 
Standard line of equipment to go 
with the tractor. In all thirty- 
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five farm papers are used, and 
dealers are shown how the paper 
known to them as the “local farm 
paper” was being used to teach 
their prospect the advantages of 
Fordson Farming. 

In some States the equipment 
of each manufacturer is used. In 


Why We Can Now Have Big 


Yield Farming 
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‘Ford Dealers Everywhere Sell Standard Fordson Equipment 


FARM-PAPER ADVERTISING GIVES ALL THE CO-OPERATORS AN 


EQUAL SHOW 


others only part is used. To ac- 
commodate the line, a panel was 
made a part of each advertisement 
in which eight or ten pictures with 
short captions were shown. The 
main part of the advertisement il- 
lustrated and described only one 
tool, but the rest of the line was 
shown in the panel. 

The headline and the first few 
paragraphs in each, sell the Ford- 
son Farming idea. The rest of 
the copy sells the particular tool 
as applied to Fordson Farming, 
Such headlines were used as: 
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And Now, Profit in Farming 
without the Drudgery 
Why We Can Now Have Big 
Yield Farming 
How to Accomplish More Work 

in One Day 


And Now Fordson Farming 


Operations Are Complete 

How the Fordson 
Helps Out in the 
Rush of Hay Mak- 
ing 


Better Tillage and 
Less Work in Fruit 
Growing 

Tractor Makes Im- 
provements in Irri- 
gation Farming 

Complete Power 
Equipment for Cane 
Growing 

Thorough Soil Frep- 
aration Is Easy the 
Fordson Way 

How to Crowd Two 
Days’ Work into 
One 

Why We Now Hav: 
Fast-Time Farm 
ing 

Fewer Delays with 
Fordson Farming 


a 


HESS 





The description of 
each tool is given in 
terms of farm use, 
and not in technical 
mechanical terms, The 
copy was written by 
an experienced farmer 
who had himself 
farmed with tractor 
power and knew just 
what certain mechan- 
ical features accom- 
plished to make better work. 

In writing this series, it was as- 
sumed that farmers are more in- 
terested in good field work than 
in fast time. Many who are still 
skeptical about tractor farming 
have the mistaken notion that the 
added speed of the tractor results 
in slip-shod work. So the copy 
was designed to sell the idea of 
thoroughness, speed being an 
added advantage that was treated 
incidentally in the copy. 

Ease of operation is another 
point emphasized in terms of the 
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© Vogue 


E have used Vogue for 

14 years because it 
reaches a class of people who 
are continually buying fine 
silks. We also find that 
Vogue is carefully read and 
closely followed by the trade, 
and that our dealers recom- 
mend it unreservedly. Our 
present schedule extends 
well into 1923. (Signed) 


Cheney Brothers. 


| VOGUE 
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farmers’ own experience. Readers 
are made to understand that the 
driver needs to give very little at- 
tention to the tools. They are 
opetated automatically, and so 
well adjusted. to the higher speed 
of the Fordson that good work is 
also easy work.: 

The dealer was 
campaign in two ways: with a 
large interesting prospectus, and 
by road men. The prospectus has 
the attractive title: “Your Op- 
portunity to Profit by a Country- 
wide Movement for Extending 
Fordson Farming.” 

The book carries throughout all 
its pages the idea that Ford 
dealers are not selling “just a ma- 
chine” but a new “system of farm- 
ing.” The dealers are shown how 
the co-operative efforts of the 
manufacturers are selling this 
same thought to farmers. Dealers 
are shown the importance of sell- 
ing complete equipment instead of 
a tractor alone. The whole plan 
works to bring about a larger unit 
of sale for the dealer. Of course, 
the book shows reproductions of 
some of the advertisements, and 
maps show how the campaign 
covers every State. 

To show each dealer the extent 
of his local market, a map is used 
to show the number of farms and 
the number of tractors in each 
State. In few cases does the per- 
centage of tractors to farms 
amount to more than 10 per cent. 
So the dealer sees that the market 
is still a big one. 

The campaign is designed to en- 
courage the dealer to do two 
things: to run certain electros in 
his local paper over his own name, 
and to use every personal effort 
to sell Standard Fordson Equip- 
ment. The electros furnished are 
made to correspond in headline 
and illustration to the farm-paper 
advertisements. The electros se- 
lected by the dealer are mailed to 
his newspaper at times to co- 
ordinate with the running of simi- 
lar advertisements in the local 
farm paper. 


sold on the 


Macy & Klaner, Inc., Chicago pub- 
lishers’ representatives, have been ap- 
pointed Western representatives for The 
Industrial Digest, New York. 
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Better Business 
Bureau for New York 
Starts Work 


HE recently organized New 

York Better Business Bureau 
started operations on July 5. The 
plan of operation for this bureau 
was given in Printers’ INK oi 
May 11, and news of the incorpo- 
ration and of the election of direc- 
tors was given in Printers’ IN 
of June 29. Since this last report 

F. Houston has been elected 
president of the new bureau and 
H Kenner has been made 
secretary. 

Mr. Houston was _ formerly 
Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, and is now president 
of the Bell Telephone Securities 
Company. 

Mr. Kenner resigns as director 
of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World in: order 
to become secretary and active 
directing head of this new bureau. 
He has been engaged in truth-in- 
advertising work in local Better 
Business Bureau fields .and in the 
National Vigilance Committee 
work for many years. 

No election has been made to 
fill the treasurership office. 


Kirkgasser Agency, Chicago, 
Increases Staff 


Lufkin, formerly with Wal 
Boston pores 
wr 
sistant aavertienng, manager The 
a 


Fred R. 
ter B. Snow and Staff, 
tising agency, and more 
Cutler-Hammer nufacturing. Com- 
pany, Milwaukee and New York, has 
joined George Kirkgasser & ‘Com 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. T. C. 
Hatch, who has been with the sales staff 
of the A. O. Smith Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, and editor of Insurance Digest, 
Chicago, is now with the copy depart 
ment of George J. Kirkgasser & Com- 
pany. 


Resigns as Head of Apex 
Motor Sales 


C. W. Butterfield, assistant general 
manager in charge of sales for the 
Apex Motor Corporation, Ypsilanti, 

ich., manufacturer of Ace automo- 
biles, has resigned, effective July 10. 
Before joining the Apex corporation he 
was sales manager with the Herschel! 
i. Company, North Tonawanda 
N. Y. 
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rork | National Retail Clothiers Convention 


Madison Square Garden, New York 
New Sept. 11-15 


urea 
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urea! 
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1 and 
made 





unexcelled opportu- 


merly nity to link men’s wear 


States ‘ er . : 

sident Be advertising with timely, per- 
rities tinent, vital news. 

oe \ Leta Three thousand retailers, 
ertis- he who attend—and fourteen 
— / Ne: thousand retail stores “Back 
reall. mY Home” (regular subscribers) 
re ee vig will keep informed through 
n the BR Rist the FAIRCHILD PUBLI- 
uttce A SSM) ee =| CATIONS— 








Daily News Record 
(morning) ’ 
MEN’S WEAR and the CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE 
(semi-monthly) 
Other Fairchild Publications—W OMEN’S 
WEAR and FAIRCHILD’S 
DIRECTORIES 


Main Office, 8 East 13th Street 
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Mile Stones 


“We had to have a good product in order to succeed—But it was 


advertising that actually sold it.” 


This quotation and the others below are taken from a published 
interview with a member of a well known concern in Long Island 


City. 


ore USINESS established—little growth up 
<< 3: neil 1910. 
sel 


“A small store housed the whole busi- 


” 
ness. 


NSERTED a small card in a Business 
Paper. 
“We began to get more business 
almost immediately.” 


NSERTED a 1/16 page advertisement in 
another Business Paper. 
“opened up a brand-new source of 
business—began to get inquiries from 
Syracuse, from Buffalo, from Pitts- 
burg, from Cleveland—our eyes were 
opened... .” 
OMPELLED by growth of business to 
move to plant 10 times as large. 
ng . continuance of the advertising 
brought more inquiries and orders, and 
we found it necessary to appoint a 


Chicago representative. . 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 12. member papers reaching 





Member | 
ated Busi 
Inc.” , mea 
culctions, 

highest sta 
other depai 


Headq 
54 
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of Advertising 


inquiries and orders still nu- 
merous and with every indication that 
our product was satisfying the buyers, 
and that our advertising was interest- 


ing manufacturers. . 


OVED into new plant 40 times as large. 


“We feel that the new plant is in a 
way a monument to our ten years’ 
advertising. We have used no field 
salesmen and no_ general publicity. 

. Of course, we are using pages 
now, instead of the original small 
space, and are continuing to get the 
same kind of results that helped build 
this big factory.” 


The above is only one of the many remark- 
able stories of Business Paper advertising 
results. We'll gladly furnish information 
as to where you can obtain the complete 


“Member of The Associ article containing the interview mentioned 
ated Business Papers, ‘ ; 

Inc.”, means proven cir above —and we'll also gladly give you 
culetions, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments, in your particular field. 


complete information as to the possibilities 


Headquarters 220 West 42d Street - NEW YORK 
34 different fields of industry 
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RESEARCH PROVES 


Your Opportunity to Sell Your 
Product in Oklahoma—Now 


USINESS Conditions, Crop Prospects in 

Oklahoma are so favorable that we in- 

vite every manufacturer to investigate the 
situation or write for the facts. 


The Research Bureau has prepared verified 
statistical maps, distribution charts, mer- 
chandising surveys, which prove beyond 
doubt our contention that right now, Okla- 
homa is one of the ten leading farm markets 
for your product and that the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman covers this rich territory 
with 


More and Better Circulation 
Lower Milline Rate 


Waits; 


( AYN 
AY 1) 1) TRU TT Whee yy 
nao nan 

| 7 {y 
] 


CARL WILLIAMS 
Editor 


EdgarTDBell.Adv.Mgr. Oklahoma City 


E.KATz SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago KansasCity Atlanta San Francisco 
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“When Buying Always Look for 
This Label” 


But with So Many Labels, So Many Tags and Such a Wide Variety of 
Trade-Mark Symbols on the Selvages, Great Individuality 
Is Required if the Customer Is to Remember 


By A. L. Townsend 


“y HEN buying always look 

for this label,” is a tag 
line that we see so often, linked 
with a reproduction of the symbol 
in question, to make identification 
easier, 

Che object of this, when you 
get right down to an analysis of 
it, is as follows: the prospect is 
supposed to look at the label, 
remember its design and name, 
and carry a more or less photo- 
graphic picture of it in the mind 
until contact with the goods, in 
a store, is made. 

This is asking a great deal. 

The situation is complicated by 
a fault common to so many of 
these labels, 

They are not strong in elements 
of individuality, There is little 
upon which to fasten gemem- 
brance. Some of them are mere 
lettering feats, with no picture 
feature. People can’t easily hold 
the mental visualization of a line 
of script or of a decorative design. 
With pictorial effects it is dif- 
ferent. 

Therefore, when originating a 
label for the purposes above de- 
scribed, it is necessary to dissect 
human traits, buying habits, 
weaknesses. This is not the cus- 
tomary procedure. “We require 
some sort of label to stamp on 
our goods, some tag or selvage 
mark,” says the manufacturer. An 
artist makes a pleasing decoration, 
does a little hand-letteripg and the 
symbol becomes a fixed part of 
the manufacturing policy. 

The advertiser then proceeds 

\hink in terms of his own tag. 

orgets there are many others. 

ise this symbol will be at 
once recognizable by him and his 
associates, he assumes it will . be 
equally important to others. He 
overlsoks the element of compe- 
tition. and other vital factors. 


The consensus of opinion, as 
regards labels, after study of the 
problem, appears to present the 
following significant factors: 

Mere lettering, alone, however 
descriptive, individual in concep- 
tion, and ingenious, is not enough 
as an identification tag. People 
have great trouble in remembering 
such designs. The impression 
they leave is temporary. 

Some distinctive design or illus- 
tration or bit of allegory, closely 
identified with the product, is 
advisable. 

Picture symbols “stick” in the 
memory. 

Contour of cut-out is helpful, 
if odd shapes are taken, but this 
must be closely watched, since a 
too complicated shape would give 
mechanical trouble, as when a 
label is sewed to a garment. 

An. original color scheme is to 
be greatly desired., Do not, how- 
ever, allow a too great profusion 
of colors.in any way to complicate 
the design of the label. 

Cut text to the lowest possible 
number of words. 

The greatest display should be 
given to the name of the product. 

By all means use the same 
lettering and the same picture 
symbol on the label that is fea- 
tured in the advertising campaign. 

It is advisable to give displav 
to the label, in facsimile, in all 
advertising. 


RECOM MENDED FOR NEW LINES OF 
GOODS 


It has come to be a profitable idea 
to make quite a feature of these 
labels and identification tags, on 
goods that have never had them 
before. Towels, millinery pro- 
duced in styles after one model, 
sheets, hosiery, rugs, corsets, and 
a wide variety of merchandise 
bear symbols that tell the con- 
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sumer he is purchasing the article 
that first attracted him in an 
advertising campaign. 

An example in point is Startex 
crash toweling. There was gen- 
uine need for a superior drying 


cloth and this manufacturer 
realized that a success could be 
made of even an _ inexpensive 


article, if properly tagged in a 
manner that would back up the 
extensive advertising. 

For years, women have de- 
spaired of ever finding exactly 
the right kind of drying cloth for 
dishes.. The great fault with the 
smajority of them was their non- 
absorbent character. They mere- 
ly smeared the water over a sur- 
face without properly and quickly 
drying. Fault number two was 
equally well known; the lint came 
off and mussed up dishes, making 
just twice the work. 

Then came a_ trade-marked 
crash toweling, sold by the yard. 
It was given a distinctive blue, 
striped edging, for one thing and 
on the selvage was stamped, every 
so often, in an unusual style of 
lettering, the name “Startex.” 
The purchaser was very certain to 
see this, not only when she made 
the purchase, but as long as the 
towel lasted, in her own kitchen. 

The Esmond Mills, makers of 
blankets, adopted the slogan 
“Soft as Rabbit Skin” and this 
made the label problem compara- 
tively easy. A fluffy white bunny 
against a brilliant red background, 
in circular shape, and stamped 
upon a tag for every blanket, 
made an identification tag that 
really meant something and could 
‘not be overlooked or forgotten. 


“MINA TAYLOR” LABEL IS DISTINCTIVE 


Anyone who has once seen the 
label used for Mina Taylor 
dresses, M. E. Smith & Co., would 
carry the picture symbol always 
in mind. A quaint little house, 
front elevation, in blue and 
yellow, done in poster fashion is 
the motif, with the silhouette of 
a tiny figure, costumed, standing 
at the doorway. Yet this seeming- 
ly intricate theme has been done 
in just a few bold, daring, unin- 
volved lines.’ It is so simple, 
indeed, it could be quickly done 
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in embroidery silks, if necessary. 

Royal crests and peculiar, in- 
volved scroll coats of arms are 
popular, but without good and 
sufficient reason, for to the lay 

mind, one resembles its neighbor. 
There is not sufficient individu- 
ality. Were there a few of them 
only it might be different. Having 
a design that is distinctively your 
own, and different, is important. 
What the manufacturer himself 
might deem very acceptable would 
be unavailable from the practical 
standpoint of the trained advertis- 
ing mind. 

The history of numerous labels 
is picturesque. They originate, in 
a crude way, at the very begin- 
nings of business enterprises and 
are retained out of sentiment, an 
arbitrary determination to “use it 
because we have always used it.” 

More than one manufacturer 
has thus stood in his own light, 
for no better reason than one of 
pure sentiment. 

Here is a striking instance; a 
manufacturer, seventy years of 
age, long famous for a line of 
excellent knit goods, had adopted, 
when he first started his business, 
a very ugly, commonplace cloth 
label, square in shape and not over 
the size of a postage stamp. It 
contained lettering only and, with 
all of its other faults, was not 
legible. It required very sharp 
eyes indeed to read what it said. 

Time and time again, the sales 
and _ advertising department: 
pleaded with him to make 2 
change. His answer was as uwn- 
varying as his mental attitude: 

“No, I can’t agree with you 
When I started in business, that 




































label was good enough. It helped 4608 
make my line a_ success, The Serv 
whole world knows it. It would Adv: 
be foolhardy to make any change. f 

If we did make a change, the om 
consumer would think that we had 

changed hands or gone out of It w 
business or some hocus-pocus was to ge 
being practiced.” Harr 





This man was taken suddenly 
ill. His physician advised him to 
take a complete rest for a yeal 
or.more. He left things in charge 








and others and told them to L ( 
their own judgment.” 
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HE number of stores using the Buyers’ Service of 

of Harper’s Bazar is constantly growing. Now, 
4608 buyers in 682 stores in 185 cities use the Buyers’ 
Service. Many voluntarily request our Bulletins of 
Advance Fashion Information after hearing about them 
from outside sources. 


It will pay manufacturers who sell to department stores 
to get the complete facts about the Buyers’ Service of 
Harper’s Bazar, and our resulting trade influence. 


Harpers Bagar 
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That term was elastic. 

One of the first things done 
was, not to tamper with the mer- 
chandise, but completely to revo- 
lutionize the methods of letting 
people know when they had the 
genuine article in their hands at 
retail stores. 

The trade name of the line, 
fortunately, permitted a pictorial 
label. The fabric tag was made 
just twice the size and printed on 
brilliant green silk. Conspicuous 
on this was the illustrative design. 
The lettering was made bold and 
distinctive. The very placing of 
the label was revolutionized. Had 
the “old gentleman” been present, 
he would have held up his hands 
in horror and complained that it 
was all too dreadfully commercial. 
It would lower the standard and 
prestige of the entire line. It was 
undignified, indiscreet. What 
would people think of this old, 
established house for such monkey- 
shines? 

But young men were at the 
wheel. They knew it had to come. 
Competitors were getting away 
with murder, with greatly inferior 
goods, but they knew the value of 
advertising and of display. 

Then, in all color advertising, 
this label was featured. 

Far from being reticent over 
any change, the advertising called 
attention to the fact that a very 
beautiful new insignia had been 
devised for a famous old line, and 
that it was a purchasing safe- 
guard. 

Dealers were supplied with 
window and counter cards, repro- 
ducing the label. It was featured 
in business-paper copy. It was 
placed on the new stationery and 
stamped on all cartons and cases. 

The manufacturer’s fears were 
not realized. Competition that 
had made inroads was checkmated. 
The label became a wonderful 
selling asset. 

Manufacturers seem to forget 
that a new generation comes along 
every so often and that the buying 
mood of this class undergoes a 
change. It is often fickle. It 
refuses to take grandmother’s and 
grandfather’s advice, and buy ac- 
cording to unadulterated tradition. 
It goes on its own. It samples 
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the generation of new goods that 
has come in at the same time. 

f the same old buying public 
could be kept exactly as it was 
when a firm started in business, 
we would have no quarrel to pick 
with the manufacturer who lives 
with an ideal and has sentimental 
attachment for the old regime. 

But yesterday’s prospect steps 
aside and tomorrow is with us, 
wilful, bent on having its own way 
and thinking for itself. 


What Are the Ten Best Books 
on Advertising ? 
Hote, McA.pIn 
New York City, June 29, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you help me select for the new 
business library we are installing at 
the McAlpin, the ten best basic books 
about the industry which your pulili- 
cation covers? 

I believe that if all business men 
would post themselves on their business 
by reading their trade papers, as well 
as those books which deal with the 
fundamentals of their industry, more 
intelligent effort would be the result, 
and business everywhere would be on 
a sounder basis. 

I wish to send a letter similiar to this 
to the fifty leading men in the adver- 
tising field, and would appreciate it if 
you would send me the names and 
addresses of fifty or more executives 
of advertising agencies whom you deem 
among the most important. 

Your selection of ten books, together 
with the selection of the other leading 
business men in the field which you rep 
resent, will make the McAlpin library 
comprehensive and authoritative. 

It is my thought that the bibliography 
which will result will be of great value 
to business men everywhere and will 
stimulate them to look more seriously 
upon the importance of reading those 
books which are by the unanimous 
opinion of their colleagues considered 
most vital. ; 

I thank you for your co-operation 
and shall be very glad, of course, if 
you are interested in the idea, to send 
you the bibliography when it is com 


pleted. 
L. M. Boomer, 
Managing Director. 





Anti-Substitution Ordinance in 
Los Angeles 


The Los Angeles City Council has 
passed an ordinance making it a msde 
meanor to sell or ofter for sale gas: line 
or lubricating oil without clearly in- 
dicating the trade-mark or brand under 
which the product is sold. If the rrod- 
uct is unbranded, the ordinance requires 
agi containing the words ‘No 
brand.” Penalties are also provided 
for the false use of brands and trade 
marks on containers. 
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No “Hoakum’” 


The Chicago Evening 
American strives earnestly 
to render a merchandising 
service to advertisers and 
agencies that is entirely 
free from “hoakum” and 
stage setting. 


The efficiency of this ser- 
vice makes merchandisable 
advertising in the Chicago 
Evening American, line for 
line, the most effective in 
Chicago. 





ZiieAMEHICAN 


Seas oH 
~ EVENING 





ts ar 


Daily average circulation (A. B. C.) 415,056 — the 
largest evening newspaper circulation in Chicago 
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COTQINg tO UNaAUUItClatu ‘aun for the talse use of brands and "s“" fees 
It goes on its own. It samples marks on containers. 
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ADVERTISING ISf;;,, 
MASS SELLING [*" 


In n 


Any Method that is Good for Individual§shou 
Selling is Valuable for Mass Selling{{shoul 


orgal 











HE first principle of selling is to call tome 
on your present and prospective cus- And 


tomers—regularly and frequently. “ae 

| In advertising—or mass selling—these cus- of m 
| tomers are reached regularly and fre§Your 
quently with the advertising message. actua 

natur 


In selling—-even merely to call is better to wh 
| than nothing. Out of calling and showing 





his wares a dumb man can make sales. This I 
is the minimum value of selling. eo § 

A 
In mass selling—a card is better than noth: “9 
‘ a rion 
ing. A list of names, products and addresses ‘en 


will bring inquiries. This is the minimum 
effective value of advertising. 


something about the products, the cus... 


tomers’ problems, and the applications of 18 
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| r . . . ° ; Phil phi. 
| I'he second. principle of selling is to knowg}se: v 
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one to the other—and to present these 
things effectively, clearly, convincingly, and 
at the right time and place. 


In mass selling—your advertising message 
should adhere to the same _ principle—it 
should tell how your products, service and 
organization meet the problems of your cus- 
tomers and prospects. 





And of course—in advertising—selection of 
the right time and place means selection 
of mediums——publications that will carry 
your message to the greatest number of 
actual prospects at a time when they are 
naturally interested in the general subject 
to which your message relates. 


NV the Automotive Field your prospects have been care- 

fully segregated by editorial appeals varying to meet 
the variety of requirements—so that you may unerringly 
select @ Class Journal publication to fit your purpose. 

And, because of the intimate and constant relationship 
existing between our various publications and the vari- 
»ts branches of the automotive field, we are in posi- 
tion to render peculiarly valuable service to agencies and 
nanufacturers. 


HE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


Yew Jork, U. P. C. Bldg.; Chicago, Mallers Bldg.; Boston, 185 Devonshire St. ; 
Phil phia, Widener Bidg.; Cleveland, Guardian Bidg.; Buffalo, 18 Woodward 
Wwe.; Detroit, 317 Fort St., West; Milwaukee, 516 Colby-Abbott Bidg.; 
Indi yolis, 1212 Merchants’ Bank Bidg. 





ublish'rs of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, MOTOR WORLD, MOTOR AGE, 
‘OMM<cRCIAL VEHICLE, EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, MOTOR BOAT, 
ISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING, THE TIRE RATE BOOK 
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Wicaira Fats, Texas 


An Important 


Shipping Center 


The following usable marketing information estab- 
lishes the logic of classifying Wichita Falls with such 
cities as Dallas and Houston in all Texas campaigns. 


Freight rates for less than carload lots between Dallas 


and Wichita Falls to points in Texas: 
Ist Class Rate 


Station Dallas Wichita Falls 
SE entib-en hs sein ennsehame 130% 117 
SG snc e anche anencneed 151 77 
BEE | boc0s cscccivsecevcess 181% 140% 
SEES ec cctetsengaecians 133% 51% 
bh dake G00eeseheoeneewe ee 90 61% 
DEED a cnc 6utucaseceens 130% 90 
PIER wincéanqdsecicnccue 130% 42% 
EY ciel tiacebadneveneous 164% 92 
0 SS eee err 173 120 

I oi rns Ginn a gl 130% 491 
cee vie inakenin eee 137 51% 
Pt Te, écécctnctoue< 140% 64 
Gainesville 81% 81% 
G SPT ISETERETILIL EET 71% 
Ph <ctcre¢cccasen segues 46 
DT -cieavawededaqehececes’ 3 42% 
Iowa Park * & 
ED ohadncchcdtsetBees ane 107% 
ED vs detvegdenodeestas 67 
eee re 59% 
DEA. 4 stinetnbvs uw eg aweescne 46 

uanah ... 77 

inggold .. 54 
Seymour .. 64 
South Bend 77 
Stamford .. 94% 
Vernon 61% 





NOTE: The above are first-class rates. Most grocery commodities 
are fourth-class, but a similar ratio of difference is found in 
fourth-class rates, 


AUTHORITY—Shippers’ Guide and Rate Book, May, 1922, 
Wichita Falls Chamber of Commerce. 


Wichita Daily Times 
A. B, C. Member Evening and Sunday Morning 


Wichita Falls, Texas 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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Wider Distribution as a Means of 
Getting Consumer to Use 
Product Properly 


Interesting Idea behind Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company’s 
Forty-nine-Cent Drive 


By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


"THE number of manufacturers 

who have difficulty in getting 
people to use their product cor- 
rectly is legion. In fact, at some 
stage in his career almost every 
manufacturer has to face this 
enigma. . The food manufacturer 
has it. Women cook a prepara- 
tion improperly and consequently 
do not find it satisfactory or at 
least do not get the fullest value 
out of the food. The manufac- 
turer of the technical product has 
the problem to contend with. 
Even the maker of fabrics has it. 
People wash the goods incorrectly 
or use the wrong kind of soap. 
The manufacturer is blamed, al- 
though it is not his fault at all. 

There are many ways of over- 
coming this: difficulty. Educational 
advertising copy, for one .thing,. is 
used extensively to tell consumers 
how to use the article being ad- 


vertised. That is probably the 
most common method. Now 
comes the Aluminum Cooking 


Utensil Company, of New Ken- 
sington, Pa., with a plan for get- 
ting people to use the product 
in the right way, that at least pos- 
sesses the merit of novelty. Its 
idea is none other than to get so 
many people using thé product 
that the knowledge of how to use 
it properly is bound to become 
generally diffused. A member of 
the company has explained in de- 
tail this plan. He says: “The 
New York Wear-Ever fry-pan 
sale was typical -of sales con- 
ducted in the principal cities of 
the United States, which sales 
placed in American homes more 
than a million fry pans. Proba- 
bly more complaints’ have been 


ma regarding aluminum fry 
pans than regarding any other 
utensil made of aluminum. For- 
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merly more complaints were heard 

regarding aluminum griddles. For 

several years, however, compara- 

tively few complaints have been 

— regarding aluminum grid- 
es. 

“Inasmuch as the reason for 
complaint in the case of each uten- 
sil is just about the same—namely, 
improper regulation of the heat 
applied to the. utensil—we came to 
the conclusion that the reason for 
the decrease in complaints re- 
garding the griddle is tne increase 
in the number of griddles which 
during the years have been placed 
in kitchens. As a consequence, 
whenever one woman says to an- 
other, ‘I have difficulty in baking 
cakes on my aluminum griddle,’ 
the chances are that the woman 
to whom she speaks tells her ex- 
actly how she should regulate the 
heat in order to bake cakes with- 
out using any grease and baking 
them as brown as she desires. 

“We thought that if our as- 
sumption regarding griddles is 
correct, the way to rectify mis- 
understandings regarding the fry 
pan would be to sell just as many 
fry pans as we could. We were 
quite certain that a fry pan made 
of proper thickness and not too 
large would be certain to give 
general satisfaction, and if it did 
give general satisfaction the sales 
of fry pans of larger sizes would 
increase later on as a consequence. 

“Of course, we, like other manu- 
facturers, desire to secure volume 
of sales at a minimum cost. If 
a utensil such as the fry pan is 
made in sufficiently large quanti- 
ties the cost of manufacture can 
be reduced considerably, enough 
not only to make a selling price 
lower but also, and at the same 
time, to provide a_ considerable 
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portion of the amount of money 
spent in advertising the fry pan. 
In making the fry pan a leader in 
a special sales drive, stores and 
newspapers and salesmen have a 
definite plan and a limited time 
within which to accomplish a cer- 
tain definite result. 
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chants to-sell ‘Wear-Ever’ utensils 
with less effort and, consequently, 
with more net profit. That, at 
least, has been our faith. 

“We trust that the ‘Wear-Ever’ 
fry pans distributed have already 
increased the sales of all makers 
of aluminum fry pans—at least, 
of those who make 
them of metal suffi 
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On or before May 7th, 1921 
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“Wear-Ever’” 


ciently hard and thick 
to give the customer 
real service. 

“From the news 
papers and from thx 
advertising and sales 
departments of stores 
we received a measuri 








meee | of | co-operation that 
oat- was most gratifying. 
Ss-= “Probably there is 
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little, if any, differ 














“aa ence between the 
4 special sales cam- 
paigns conducted by 

our company = and 

those conducted by 

our competitors. The 

only secret of the 

happy life that we 


know is to have sales- 
men who work hard 
and who make every 
ounce of energy and 
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THE FAMILIAR ADVERTISEMENT, THE PURPOSE OF WHICH 
TO ACQUAINT WOMEN WITH THE USES 


WAS 
OF ALUMINUM KITCHENWARE 


“In New York City about 350,- 
000 fry pans were sold. In 
Philadelphia about 225,000 fry 


pans were sold. This spring. about 
50,000 fry pans were sold in Port- 
land, Ore., and about the same 
number of pans in San Franeisco. 
“We always . have - believed~ in 
distributing: to homés samples>-of 
‘Wear-Ever’—samples paid ifor by’ 
the person receiving them, and 
who, presumably, would use the , 
samples so distribufed—and ‘whith 
samples in the course of the years 
proving the merit of the goods 
advertised would enable mer- 
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words : 


every dollar spent for 
advertising and every 
other expense count 
for just as much as 
possible. That kin’ 
of men will get co- 
operation from stores 
and from newspapers 
and everyone else.” 
The copy in ques- 
tion generously fea- 
tured a large illustration of a 
seven-inch aluminum fry pan, and 
played up the special forty-nine- 
cent price conspicuously. The 
company also used a thumb-nail 
booklet in this campaign. ; These 
were ‘distributed by many’ stores 








pal 
ute 














with each frying pan sold. 
These books! told briefly but 
graphically! how the pans should 
be used. ,The booklet also ex- 
plained why the.utensil was being 
sold ‘at’ 4° spéial price in these 








“The ‘Wear-Ever’ Fry Pan is 
sold to you at the special prict 
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in order that you may get a true 
impression of ‘Wear-Ever’ quality. 

“Use the pan in your own home 
and know that ‘Wear-Ever’ saves 
fuel, that foods prepared in 
‘Wear-Ever’ utensils are cooked 
more evenly and more quickly, 
that foods so cooked have better 
flavor and, in addition, know the 
economy of having a complete 
equipment of ‘Wear-Ever’ in your 
home. 

“By obtaining a set of ‘Wear-. 
Ever,’ you not only avoid the re- 
peated annoyance and expense of 
replacing . utensils that' wear out, 
but you also save fuel and have 
the satisfaction of possessing 
utensils that add to the attractive- 
ness of your kitchen. 

“The ‘Wear-Ever’ Fry Pan will 
show you what you may expect 
in service and satisfaction from 
all ‘Wear-Ever’ utensils. If you 
like the pan, ‘ask your dealer *o 
show you a complete ‘Wear-Ever’ 
equipment suitable for your home. 
The set described on the next.two 
pages forms a well-balanced equip- 
ment for the average home.” 


The set mentioned is illustrated, . 


described and offered in toto for 
$50. 


Succeeds H. J. Kenner in Vigi- 
lance Work 


William P. Green, for three years 
field secretary of the National Vigi- 
lance Committee of. the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs, becomes director of 
that department, succeeding H. J. Ken- 
ner, who, as reported elsewhere in this 
issue, has been appointed secretary and 
manager of the new Better Business 
Bureau of New York City. The office 
of field secretary will not be filled for 
the present, but a new position, that of 
associate director of the Committee, has 
been created. Kenneth Barnard, secre- 
tary of the Better Business Commission 
of Toledo, has-been appointed associate 
director, effective. August. 


Sears Roebuck Daily Sales 


Average. Improves 

The ovecege of daily sales for Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, Chicago, for June 
shows an increase of nine per cent over 
the a sales average a year 
ago. Asa result of inventory taking, 
however, the sales for the month in- 
cluded only twenty-seven days, which 
brought the June, 1922, total sales 1.66 
per cent lower than those of June, 1921. 
The daily average for June, 1922, was 
$404,078, 


for last’ year. 


mer- 
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Kolynos Finds a New Way 


Two accomplishments were aimed at 
advertising for 


in recent newspaper 
Kolynos dental cream. In the first 
place, several uses to which the prod 


uct has been successfully put, in addi 
tion to its primary use, were mentioned 
One housekeeper found Kolynos tobe 
an excellent silver polish; a musiciar 
endorsed it as a polish for piano keys 
a camper told how he had used it for 
shaving in an emergency and so on 

These new uses were set forth in ; 
semi-serious fashion, but the advertise: 
was entirely serious in pointing th 
analogy in each case. hy not a goo 
silver polish?.» The dentifrice “is in 
tended to da just that to the silver an 
gold fillings in the mouth.” Why no 
clean piano keys? “Its regular missio: 
is to do that to the teeth without th 
least trace of grit.” Why not clear 
the hands of a grimy motorist? ‘“‘Koly 
nos is the recognized enemy of grim 
and dirt, inside. as well as outside th 
mouth.” 

It would seem, after all, that The 
Kolynos Company was not advertising 
its product’s new uses so much as it 
was trying to convince readers that it 
is a dental cream that they should use 


Advertise Compliance with 
New Bonding Law 


The State of New York has enacte: 
legislation which, requires that all taxi 
cab operators must be bonded. This new 
ruling has met with opposition from a 
number of operators who appealed to 
the courts for an injunction, which was 
deni 
Several of the metropolitan taxicab 
companies have taken newspaper adver- 
tising to announce their compliance with 
the law’s requirements and even pub 
licly express their endorsement of its 
purpose. 


Iowa Newspapers Have a 
Magazine 

The Iowa Magazine, published as a 
bi-weekly feature of seventy daily, semi- 
weekly and weekly newspapers of the 
State, issued its first number the last 
week of June. The Associated Pub- 
lishers of Iowa, Inc., of Waterloo, is 
the publisher; E. A. Murphy is_man- 
aging director, -and - Harry R. Fisher, 

icago, is advertising manager. The 
New York representative is Hamilton- 
De Lisser and other special representa- 
tives are Geo. F. Dillon, Kansas City 
and Phil Wagner, St. Louis, 


Crane Company Account with 
Charles ‘Daniel Frey 


The Crane Company, Chicago and 
New York manufacturer of valves, fit- 
tings, plumbing supplies, etc., has placed 
its advertising with the Charles Daniel 
Frey agency, Chicago. Magazine, ciass- 
journal ge -paper advertising will 
be used for this account. 
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Automobile owners and 
prospects—there’s a great 


number of both among Cosmo- 
politan’s readers. 


> Cosmopolitan’s Motoring Ser- 
ll taxi- 
hag 
iled to 
ch was 


vice Department has received over 


taxicab 
adver- 
ce with 


15,000 inquiries and mailed out more 


than 75,000 booklets on motoring subjects. 


That’s why it has been called “the most active 


national magazine in the automotive field.” 
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Cuthbert Unexpectedly 
Clicks— 


By PELHAM GRENVILLE WODEHOUSE 


HE young man flung his bag of clubs with a clatter 
on the floor of the smoking-room and sank moodily 
into an armchair. He pressed the bell. 
“Waiter!” 
‘Sir o> 
“You may have these clubs. Take them away. If 
you. don’t want them yourself, give them to one of 
the caddies.” 
Across the room the Oldest Member eyed him with 
a grave sadness through the smoke of his pipe. . . . 
“You are giving up golf?” he said. 
“Yes!” cried the young man fiercely. “Yes! Forever, 
dammit!” ... + 
* * * 
But did he? . 
Of course not! You know he didn’t. 
But’ that knowledge will not in the ‘least spoil your 
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“I saw you win ze Grand Open. Great! 
Great! Grand! Superb! Hot stuff—” 
exploded Brusiloff. 


njoyment of Mr. Wodehouse’s story in the July Elks 
fagazine. 
JSE Full of the Wodehouse humor, it has the dry, tongue- 
n-his-cheek charm of the master funmaker at his best. 
nd the subject—golf! with a girl and a Russian 
Bolshevist to sweeten the plot. ; 
“Cuthbert Unexpectedly Clicks” is on page 18 of the 
uly issue. What more pleasant excuse for a glimpse 
nside of the second issue of this new magazine which 
as proved such a sensation in the publishing world? 
A request on the letterhead of any national adver- 
ser or advertising agency will bring the July issue 


Gihe GIR 


- Magazine _- 


clatter 


“850,000 Voluntarily Subscribed For” 


50 East 42nd Street, New York City — 


Telephone Vanderbilt 8757 
iN Orrice: Rufus French, Inc., New York 


Easter! 
ee ee OT arigs ake 1 ate, msttnet et 
FICE: Ar . King, c : 
Pactric Coast Orriom: A. J. Norris Hill, San Francieco 
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TO THE STRANGER 
WITHIN OUR GATES 


New York, the largest printing and pub- 
lishing center of the world, boasts a number 
of superb printing offices—printing offices 
unsurpassed anywhere under the sun. 


A man who has formerly bought his print- 
ing in a small town is often bewildered by 
the sheer abundance of printing facilities. 
He who has accustomed himself to local in- 
conveniences, now finds printers prepared 
to render such service as he had never 
dreamed of. 


But the stranger does not always light upon 
the right printer at once. Often he spends 
one or two vexatious years trying out 
printer after printer. But when he has 
made contact with us, or with any one of 
a dozen or our esteemed contemporaries 
(who are also good printers), he finds peace 
at last, and if he be sensible he “stays sold,” 
not lightly venturing forth again on fruit- 
less exploring expeditions. 


To those who have not yet made the right 
connection, we extend a hearty invitation to 
investigate the possibilities afforded by our 
plant, which is concededly one of the most 
complete in America; and our organization, 
which while not yet perfect, is regarded as 
a model in the world of Printerdom. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 

















Advertisers 


Another Prolific Source of the “Advertisers of Tomorrow” 


By Robert R. Updegraff 


«¢ A RECENT editorial in Print- 

ers’ INK opened _ thus: 
‘When we worry about where the 
advertisers of tomorrow are going 


ppment can produce a flock of 
ew advertisers overnight. This 


istory of advertising.” 
On a small scale something like 
is is in fact happening right now 
the field of newspaper adver- 
ising, and it is due to an evolu- 
ion in merchandising which until 
omparatively recently gave no 
promise of any such development. 
refer to the chain store move- 
ment in the grocery field. 
Some years ago, when the 
ocery chains were new, they 
layed their own game—pushed 
eir own private brands, often 
rew their trade by cutting the 
rice on butter, sugar or eggs to 
r below cost (and making it up 
n other items), sold mostly 
ntrade-marked goods on which 
was difficult to compare values, 
from 


But the chain grocery has gone 
long way since those early 
ays, and so fast has it traveled 
t many advertising men do not 
alize that today several of the 
ocery chains can actually be 
umbered among newspaper ad- 
ttising’s best friends. 
In the old days the newspapers 
boked on helplessly as the gro- 
try chains spread out in_ their 
pbmmunities, sometimes displac- 
ng grocess who had been occa- 
onal advertisers. But a number 
the grocery chains in these 
me cities are today developing 
to large-space newspaper adver- 
sers, and where the independent 
ocer used advertising only 
asmodically (if at all) the 


ain grocery is a consistent ad- x 


vertiser and may in time become 
second only to the department 
store as a creator of sure adver- 
tising revenue for the newspapers 
in many sections. 

The National Chain Store 
Grocers’ Association of the 
United States, which is comprised 
of thirty-six chain grocery organi- 
zations with 12,000 stores at pres- 
ent, is developing into one of the 
important associations concerned 
in the distribution of food prod- 
ucts and grocery specialties, and 
a number of its members are con- 
sistent newspaper advertisers, not 
only in the Jarge cities, but even 
in small cities and towns. Soalso 
are many local chains and’some of 
the self-service chains that are 
not members of this association. 


WHY THE CHAINS CONCENTRATE 


The old chain policy of scatter- 
ing stores promiscuously over the 
map wherever a town or city 
looked promising, as was the 
practice ten or fifteen years ago, 
has been practically abandoned. 
The tendency now is for the gro- 
cery chains to draw in, to concen- 
trate around centres of population. 
There are two reasons: for this. 
First, by concentrating their stores 
in this way the chains can serve 
their unit stores more efficiently 
by motor truck from central 
warehouses. This means a mini- 
mum investment in stock per 
store, and rapid turning of that 
stock; it means also a more rapid 
turnover in the central ware- 
houses. Second, by thickly dot- 
ting the heavily populated centres 
with their stores, the chains can 
take advantage of newspaper ad- 
vertising to draw trade to their 
stores, and, again speed turnover. 
With from five to fifty stores lo- 
cated right in the neighborhood 
sections of a territory served by 
a particular group of newspapers, 
the chain grocery organization is 
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getting from five to fifty times the 
value out of the space it buys in 
those papers that an individual 
grocer might be expected to get. 
That is why the chain grocery 
organizations are developing so 
rapidly as newspaper advertisers, 
and why they can afford to take 
large space. 

It is important for the news- 
paper publisher to understand this 
movement among the grocery 
chains, and the reasons behind it. 
Not only does it promise grocery 
advertising for his ‘columns, but 
it. will also provide him with so- 
licitation arguments as he ob- 
serves the concentration of other 
kinds of chain stores in his terri- 
tory in the next few years. For, 
if the grocery chains find local 
newspaper advertising profitable, 
so will other chains as fast as 
they establish a group of stores in 
a territory blanketed by one group 
of newspapers, 


MANYFACTURER ENTERS THE 
PICTURE 


Nor is the advertising of the 
chain stores themselves the only 
hope of the newspaper publisher 
for increased local advertising as 
a result of the growth of the gro- 
cery chain movement. The ten- 
dency of the grocery chain 
movement is to decrease the num- 
ber of brands of a given com- 
modity and concentrate on the 
most satisfactory and quickest 
moving brands—in other words, 
the best known brands. That be- 
ing the case, with the centralizing 
of chain stores around large 
centres of population, the news- 
papers of those centres have a 
much stronger case to present the 
makers of such products as the 
chain groceries carry, in favor of 
intensive newspaper advertising to 
speed turnover and get every 
possible dollar’s worth of business 
out of the community. And the 
manufacturer who wishes to in- 
terest the chain stores in carrying 
his product is also a logical pros- 
pect for newspaper solicitation, 
for unless his product is in de- 
mand the chain. stores will not 
look upon it favorably. 

Newspaper advertising is most 


VA 
basmod; 
ain cr 
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assuredly one of the lessons the 
chain store has learned during the 
last few years, and it is safe ty 
predict that it will play an in. 
creasingly important part in chain 
store development. When we see 
various chains advertising regu. 
larly in big space, even in New 
York dailies, as they are now do. 
ing, we can make up our mind 
that the chain grocery may b 
counted upon to furnish generou; 
newspaper lineage in the years just 
ahead. 

Naturally, the larger centres oj 
population are profiting by this 
grocery chain advertising first. 
But the smaller centres will feel 
it before they realize, if anything 
like the present rate of develop- 
ment is kept up. It is stated on 
good authority that, whereas five 
years ago the chain groceries in 
what is known as the Metropol: 
tan District of New York did bu 
12%. per cent of the volume of 
business in their line, today the 
chain grocery volume is estimated 
at nearly 50 per cent of the total 
volume. 

Because of the concentration of 
stores in thickly populated sec- 
tions, this figure is very much 
higher than the country-wide per- 
centage is—or is likely soon to 
be. In fact, at present not mort 
than 10 per cent of the entire 
country’s grocery business (out- 
side of the New York metropoli- 
tan zone) is done by the chains; 
except in a few special lines, if 
which it is larger. But even ll 
per cent of a city’s grocery vol 
ume is worth special local adver 
tising consideration; and, if thé 
chain store volume should. grow ti 
20 or 25 per cent within the next 
few years it would certainly meat 
an increasing volume of local aé 
vertismg even in the  smalle 
cities. 

The newspaper publisher who 
studying the chain grocery devel 
opment in his city, instead of as 
suming that these little red, ye 
low, blue, brown and _ gree! 
fronted stores mean nothing i 
his business life, because they am 
run by local managers who hav 
little or nothing to do with mak 
ing their policies or spending thei 
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money, looks beyond them to the 
organization which controls them, 
is looking in the direction of new 
business for his columns. Fur- 
thermore, the man behind the 
counter in the chain store is today 
and will continue to be a higher 
grade individual than formerly, 
and this tendency has a very bene- 
ficial influence in the development 
of the chain grocery store indus- 
try. Unquestionably, the industry 
has advanced because of its 
economic function for manufac- 
turer and consumer and the de- 
mand of the public. From pres- 
ent indications it will continue to 
grow, and as it grows it will de- 
velop large advertising lineage for 
the newspapers of America. 


This Ancient Artisan Was an 
Advertisér 


A drinking cup was recently sold at 
Slotheby’s, belonging to Sir Arthur 
Evans’ collection near Oxford, which is 
chiefly interesting because on it in Greek 
is an inscription claimed to be the first 

own advertisement. It runs rather 
plaintively: “Made by Ennion, let the 
buyer remember.” ae 
or the twentieth-century buyer it is 
not a question of remembering, but of 
endeavoring to trace the history of one 
whose work must be more than 2,000 
years old. Ennion is believed to have 
been an artist of Sidon, the principal 
city of Pheenicia for many centuries, 
and even in the Middle Ages a place 
of considerable importance. Now it is 
little more than a village, its glory 
having faded as completely as the fame 
of its citizen, whose request, neverthe- 
less, to be remembered, has not re- 
mained unheeded.—Jewelers’ Circular. 





Detroit Millers Appoint A. W. 


Carpenter 
Austin W. Carpenter has been ap- 
pointed advertising director of The 
Larrowe Milling Company, Detroit. 


Mr. Carpenter was formerly _superin- 
tendent of dealers of the Dort Distribut- 
ing Company of Buffalo, New York 
State distributors of Dort motar cars, 
and previously was associated with the 
advertising departments of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company of Amer- 
ica and the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company. 


Wisconsin Top Company with 
Racine Agency 

The Wisconsin Top Company, Ra- 
cine, Wis., has appointed Smith Mc- 
Crory Company, an_ advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising. 
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Credit Men Plan to Save 
$400,000,000 


“The Business Service Committee of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
believe that the bad debt loss of the 
country, which in 1921 was about 
$800,000,000—30 per cent greater than 
the entire fire losses of 1921—can be 
cut in half by the Se of the prin- 
ciples of Business Service on the part 
of credit men. 

“The credit man is particularly fitted 
and qualified by his training and ex. 
perience to detect weak spots in his 
customers’ methods and uses the genius 
of his organization for the purpose of 
7 his customer before it is nec 
essary for him to make public confes- 
sion of his meet his 
obligations. 


inability to 


“Business Service is best described 
as a ‘heart interest in customers be- 
yond and in addition to the exchange 
of dollars for merchandise whereby 
through advice and counsel in matters 
of business administration the customer 
is built up in whatever department he 
may be weak until he is made whole 
and _ successful.’ 

“This places a very heavy responsi- 
a, upon the credit office, that of 
teaching customers what constitutes the 
cost of doing business, the right way 
to figure profits, héw to conduct a 
credit department, to make collections 
effectively, to eliminate waste, the im- 
ortance of sound accounting methods, 
ow to plan, produce, price and _ super- 
vise their businesses—to do this not 
after oy are in the clutches of the 
law but long before, so as to prevent 
their ever failing at all. 

“Credit men will have time to prac- 
tise business service by just substitut- 
ing all the hours and days now spent 
in attending meetings of creditors, 
studying extensions and adjustment 
propositions; preparing cases for coun- 
sel and assisting generally in bringing 
fraudulent debtors to justice.”—H. Usn- 
LINGER, assistant treasurer, Hilo Var 
nish Corporation, Brooklyn, addressing 
the convention of the National Asso 
ciation of Credit Men. 


Chain Grocery Stores Sell 
Hair Nets 


Advertising copy, calculated to bring 
women into the James Butler chain 
grocery stores, appeared in New York 
newspapers last week. This advertising 
offered a trade-marked hair net “Ma- 
vourneen,” at five cents. In explaining 
this price the copy said: 

“A hair net unsurpassed in quality, 
obtainable only an exclusively at 
James Butler Stores—and nowhere else! 

“An act of James Butler service, in 
offering you Hair Nets at five cents— 
this indispensable and universal need 
of every well-dressed woman—at a sav- 
ing characteristic of everything sold in 
the Butler Stores.” 


A. Merritt Horn has joined the sales 
and service departments of The Horn- 
Shafer Company, Baltimore printers. 
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The Place of Blotters 
In the Advertising Plan 


HE methods used to win dealer co-operation 
are receiving more attention in the hard, 
scientific selling which we face. 


The dealer in Kankakee has a different problem 
from the smart specialty shop on Fifth Avenue or 
the Loop. The neighborhood store has its “fore- 
head wrinkles” too. 
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Some manufacturers are securing preferred posi- 
tion in stores where five thousand items are carried 
—even where rival brands are stocked. 


Some are teaching the retailers’ clerks their most 
persuasive selling arguments without the clerks being 
conscious of it. 


Some are keeping in touch with hard-to-reach 
territories at little cost. 


Some are even inducing dealers in small towns 
and circumscribed trade areas to advertise their 
nationally advertised goods. 


Investigators all over the United States have re- 
ported these instances—have literally. stood in the 
stores and seen the advertising plans in actual 
operation. The methods used by the advertisers 
are explained in “Standard’s Dictionary of Blotter 
Advertising.” 


This 64-page book shows how blotters are being 
used in businesses from Automobiles to Washing 
Machines—the five ways that manufacturers use 
them—the types of copy that live longest and, there- 
fore, give the most mental impressions. 


It supplies a wealth of ideas for the preparation 
of dealer helps. A copy will be sent without cost to 
manufacturers, advertising agents, selling agents and 
principals. 


tandard 
Blottin 


“More Mental. Impressions from 
cach pri printing 2 impression’ 
Standard Paper Manufacturing Co. 


Richmond Virginia 


Sold by leading paper jobbers in the United States and Canada 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
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AKE any issue of The Detroit Free Press 
—size up the volume of Resort and 
Travel Advertising carried—compare it 
with any other Detroit newspaper and what 





do you find?— for h 
We 

A very decided preference for The Detroit woe 
Free Press. say a 
of fr 

Why? Resort and Travel Advertisers require = 
no “instruction book” to understand that the warel 
success of their appeal—the returns per dol- a 
“now 


lar invested in advertising—depend EN- 
TIRELY upon the selection of a medium that 
GOES TO GOOD HOMES AND STAYS 
THERE. It is very significant that they 
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should give The Free Press preference in the tages 

race to reach Detroit homes. gy 

. and | 

How to reach good homes is ANY advertiser’s one te 
problem. You will find a very positive solu- ~~ 

tion through the continuous, consistent use of ee p 

the columns of this newspaper. ghiles 
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Aaevs all things, the profes- 
sional copy writer is proud 
of his perception—imagination— 
invention. To bring the outside 
point of view into other people’s 
business, discover the interesting, 
the unfamiliar in the familiar, the 
human in the technical—that is 
his job, his life, the chief reason 
for his existence. 

Well, Mr. Copy Writer, what 
would you see in a warehouse, 
bonded or free? What is there to 
say about a great dark place full 
of rice, tobacco, wool, coffee, 
beans, canned goods? Relatively 
few people are interested in 
warehouses —chiefly merchants, 
brokers and the like who already 
know all about them. 

Some excellent warehouse copy 
has lately been running in a New 
York daily. The advertisements 
are tiny—only three-inch single- 
column, They enjoy no advan- 
tages of position. Yet through 
two devices they have been made 
to stand out, and are being read 
and heeded. For one thing, the 
series idea has been used to link 
them together as “Jarvis Jovial 
Satires,” each being numbered. 
And each is a nugget of warehouse 
philosophy by a warehouseman of 
nearly ninety years’ standing—by 
descent, that is. 

The Jarvis family has been in 
the warehouse business in New 
York since 1834, when goods 
coming via the Erie Canal had to 
be stored until ocean vessels were 
ready to load them. Today, there 
are three Jarvis warehouses in 
the New York wholesale district, 
one bonded and two free. Goods 
in far greater variety now come 
to New York to be stored until 
shipped abroad — imperishable 
foodstuffs, fibres, tobacco. Other 
stuff, like canned foods, is pur- 
chased by merchants or specula- 
tors and put away in warehouses, 
to be gradually fed out for con- 
sumption. In other cases, goods 
arrive at times when prices are 


































Philosophy in Warehouse 
Advertising 


Homeopathic Doses Are Effectively Administered by Old-Established 
Warehouse Concern 


unfavorable, and owners ware- 
house them until they can be sold 
to advantage. Even banks are 
potential customers for the ware- 
houseman, for in handling the 
drafts and bills-of-lading in con- 
nection with shipments of goods, 
the banker is very often asked or 
compelled to take charge of the 
stuff itself. For instance, a ship- 
ment of merchandise from an in- 
land city may be delayed by a 
railroad wreck, and arrive in New 
York too late to fill an order, 
the order having been cancelled. 
Then the banker, at the shipper’s 
request, may warehouse the stuff 
until it can be sold to somebody 
else, or perhaps shipped abroad. 

There are many kinks in ware- 
housing, both for the warehouse- 
man and his customers. He must 
not only put each thing in the 
place where it will keep, but avoid 
making close neighbors of cer- 
tain things that contaminate each 
other. Rats, mice, moths, wee- 
vils, dampness, fire, thieves—these 
are a few of his enemies. 

There are right ways and wrong 
ways to use warehouse facilities, 
and out of his own and his 
family’s experience, Edward Jar- 
vis speaks of the wisdom and the 
follies of warehousing in a sort 
of serial “Poor Richard.” 

“Storing your goods with Tom 
today, Dick tomorrow and Harry 
the next day,” he says, “is about 
as successful as telling your wife 
what a good time you had with 


Mabel, Lenore or Juliet.” Other 
advertisements read 
Storing merchandise only because 


“cheap rates” prevail is about as sen- 
sible as trying to get happy on wood 
alcohol. 





It is a wise Traffic Manager who re- 
stricts his wandering merchandise to de- 
sirable associates. Many a good shipment 
has gone wrong when registered at the 
Warehouse Inn de Cent. 





We have some choice suites available 
for rice, seeds, canned goods, tobacco, 
etc., and, as landlords for these dis. 
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tinguished families, we are good ware- 
housemen. 


If you had to store your goods on the 
streets you would soon be out of busi- 
ness. You don’t. That’s why we are 
both in business. By the way, have you 
tried us lately? 

There’s nothing humble and grand 
about storing valuable goods in the attic. 
Usually the roof leaks and it doesn’t 
take long to wash away the profits. 


Men travel continents in search of 
health, but it is not necessary to joy-ride 
merchandise all over the city, when it 
can be conveniently stored in any one 
of our centrally located warehouses. 


Before we got into the war, the 
Jarvis business included trucking 
and forwarding in the metropoli- 
tan area, but this service was dis- 
continued some years ago, and 
attention centered on warehousing 
alone, which is a man’s job in 
itself. A similar series of small 
advertisements, run under the 
title of “Jarvis Fables,” brought 
out the common-sense philosophy 
of that service. Here are some 
specimens : 


Nine Hundred Per Cent Foolish. Rates 
often influence trucking. A cent and a 
half under the other fellow gets the order. 
Rates, however, are not the only consid- 
eration—“Waiting Time’—“Service”’— 
“Efficiency” all total in the final count. 
Saving a dollar and spending $10 is 900 
per cent foolish—every time. 


Twins—That Pass at First Sight: Mr. 
O. U. Hovel and Mr. A. Warehouse— 
to the casual observer they look alike— 
to those who know, one is crooked and 
tumbled down, the other straightforward 
and honest. One gives cheap rates and 
little protection, the other reasonable 
rates and particular protection. One is 
a risk, the other an asset. Hovel under 
=v sobriquet is no relation to Ware- 

ouse. 





Jones Had the Right Idea. “Smith,” 
said big boss Jones, “there are too many 
in the Warehousing, Forwarding 
and Trucking ends of our business. 
We're aullen with a half dozen houses, 
when one would answer. Do you know 
of such a house?” “Yes,” said Smith, 
“try Jarvis Service.” 





Within Our Gates Since 1834 many 
strangers have come. Some believing, 
some doubting, some from idle curiosity, 
but few have left who were not con- 
vinced that Jarvis Service was indeed 
a worthwhile service. It is a service 
that the stranger appreciates today and 
strangers are still welcome, 


A Fable: Once there was a big, fine 
merchant, whio, looking over his morning 
paper, saw an “Ad”—Cheapest Rates, 


INK 


etc. “Ha, Ha,” said he, 
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“I will give 


all my shipments to him, and then | 


will be able to undersell the other fel- 
lows.” After the catastrophe he was 
awarded two cents on the dollar, and 
gracefully retired. 


Generally, the fellow with mer- 
chandise to warehouse is a wise 
old bird. He sees nothing roman- 
tic in warehousing, but has his 
eye on the cost. A very slight 
saving on that may mean the dif- 
ference between profit and loss. 

That is, if his stuff is well taken 
care of. But maybe it will spoil 
or deteriorate in cheap storage. 
There is a “know how” about 
warehousing. Safe storage, con- 
stant inspection, accuracy in re- 
ceiving, checking, delivering and 
giving the warehouse receipts— 
which is often collateral—things 
like these skilfully done, make 
service. To emphasize good ware- 
housing this copy says, “I told 
you so!” to the fellow who has 
been tempted by poor warehous- 
ing at a price, and lost. Which is 
hitting the wise old bird right 
where he lives! 





Small Town Papers Told to 
Advertise 


A newspaper, like the department 
store, has merchandise to sell, and it 
must advertise it if it expects to find 
a ready market, Carlisle N. Greig, 
publicity manager of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, told members of the Ohio 
Select League of Newspapers, at a 
luncheon in Cleveland last week. 

“You have three classes of merchan 
dise to dispose of,” Mr. Greig said, 
“circulation, classified advertising and 
display advertising. To obtain results, 
you must advertise. 

“The big city newspapers long ago 
learned it paid them to advertise. The 
small-town papers must follow their 
example if they expect to succeed. 2 

Mr. Greig’s subject was “The Value 
of the Small-Town Paper as Supple 
mentary to the Big City Paper in Na 
tional Advertising Campaigns.” 





C. F. Craigie with Consolidated 
Advertising Service 


Chester F. Craigie, formerly a part 
ner in Dominion Advertisers, Limited, 
Montreal, is manager of Consolidated 
Advertising Service, with headquarters 
at Toronto. Mr. Craigie was general 
sales manager of Ames Holden Mc 
Cready, Limited, shoe manufacturers, 
Montreal, prior to his entering the 
advertising field, and was formerly 
with the Educator Division of Rice & 
Hutchins, Inc., Boston. 
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IFTY three percent 
of the members of : 
Detroit’s Famous Athletic 
Club read Life regularly. 


— further proof of 
Life’s Mass of Class 
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Can Advertising 
Volume of Publications 
Be Restricted? 


Dewar Manuracturtnc Company, INC. 

GAS APPLIANCES AND METAL SPECIALTIES 
BRrookLyn, 

Editor of Printers’ INK: ; 

Do you know of any law which regu- 
lates the volume of advertising matter, 
in relation to the volume of reading 
matter? 

In other words, if an issue of a maga- 
zine carried a hundred columns of read- 
ing matter, would there be a legal limit 
to the number of columns of advertising 
matter that might appear in that par- 
ticular issue? 

Dewar MANurFActuRING Company, INC., 
Joun M. Brock, 
President. 


HERE is no law on this sub- 

ject we ever heard of. The 
balance between text and advertis- 
ing pages is a matter within the 
discretion of the individual pub- 
lisher, subject only to the Post 
Office regulation that, in order to 
be entitled to second-class postal 
rates, a publication must not be 
conducted primarily for advertis- 
ing purposes. Many publishers 
strive to maintain approximately 
a 50-50 balance, others adopt dif- 
ferent ratios according to con- 
venience. The criterion is not the 
individual issue, which might be 
a special number containng four 
or five times as many advertising 
pages as text pages, but the gen- 
eral average as shown by the 
issues of six months or a year. 
A house-organ, of course, which 
is not entered as_ second-class 
matter, may consist entirely of 
advertising if the publisher chooses. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


New Publication for Toilet 
Goods Trade 


Toilette Goods is the name of a new 
ay publication which appears with 
y 


It is published by the 
Toilette Goods Publishing Co., Inc., 
New York, of which Harry Mead is 
business manager, and Irene J. Hyde- 
man advertising manager. 

“The new periodical,” says the pub- 
lisher, “is a publication for buyers of 
toilet goods exclusively. 

“Ewery problem of general and spe- 
cial interest relating to the buying and 
selling ends of the toilet goods indus- 
try will receive careful, sympathetic 
and constructive handling in Toilette 
Goods.” 


the July issue. 
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New England’s Weather in 
Need of Advertising 


New England weather, made a 
bility through Mark Twain’s “copy” 
and by general word-of-mouth publicity, 
could be transformed into an asset 
through advertising, according to the 
Boston Herald. 

“We have long been of the opinion 
that the New England climate suffers 
more from its enemies than from i 
own nature,” it is explained. 
is written about the hardship of a win 
ter in these parts and of the sultriness 
of New England dog days, and except 
for a brief season, in which our sum 
mer resorts are widely advertised, the 
impression goes out to a large part of 
the world that we possess one of the 
most vicious breeds of climate in the 
entire country. New Englanders them 
selves, thoughtless. of the effect which 
their remarks may have, are‘ prone to 
run down what should be one of their 
best talking points about New England 
— its climate. 

“In New England we have, literally, 
all kinds of climate. Ours is a general- 
purpose climate. There is in it a 
blend, a variety of weathers, humidity, 
seasons and vicissitudes which invigo 
rate because they exercise constantly the 
resources of the human system without 
at any time overburdening it either 
with heat or cold, dampness or aridity, 
rain or sun. It has produced a hardy 
race of people. It is an asset, not a 
liability, to this community and to such 
refugees from perfection as occasionally 
come here. 

“May we not urge as worth con 
sideration the judicious and accurate 
advertisement of our climate in order 
first, to counteract erroneous impres 
sions; and, second, to encourage immi 
gration to that neck of the woods 
which, while called the ‘summer play- 
ground of America,’ is also admirably 
suited to equally strenuous but more 
serious endeavors?” 
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Jelly Glasses in the 
Newspapers 

To refute the general belief that this 
is an age of canned goods and delica 
tessen living, the azel-Atlas Glass 
Company, with factory and main office 
at Wheeling, W. Va., is using 400-line 
space in the newspapers appealing to 
the housewife with a patent top jelly 
glass—the “Atlas, with the Duplex 
Seal.” Half the space is taken up with 
a “life-size” cut of the glass and the 
cover. 


Wilmington Company to A¢d- 
vertise Corktex Gun Wads 


The Bond Manufacturing Company 
Wilmington, Del., plans an advertising 
campaign to introduce its Corktex Gun 
Wads for shotgun shells. Farnsworth, 
Brown & Schaefer, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency, will direct this cam 
paign. 
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ever a year ago The 
Globe-Democrat’s daily 


circulation was greater 
than this year’s daily 
circulation of the “run- 
ner-up” in St. Louis. 





-—And, with its gain 
of 21,360, The Globe- 
Democrat is now at 
207,769, and steadily 
gaining. 

—The Sunday Globe- 
Democrat is still greater, 
—261,490. 


Globe-Democrat 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


| NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


ReSS=E_z_ee————aSOO OU 








F. St. J. Richards GuyS.Osborn J. 5S. Scolaro C. Geo. Krogness 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Dorland Agency, Ltd., London 


| Associated American Newspapers, Paris 
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NINTH ANNUAL EDITION 
IN PREPARATION 


r Catalogu of Industrial 

| _and Power Plant 

Materials and 
Equipment. 

‘Your catalogue page or pages in 

this book furnishes an immediate 

~ tie-up between your magazine and 

business paper advertising and 

* 15,000 of your biggest prospects. 

_- NOTE THE NEW NAME—the 

. »@hange was made to eliminate the 

misconception that the book 

specialized in the field of civil 

engineering. 
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THE MARKET 
] 5 000 selected concerns and individuels 
] representing as closely as pos- 
sible the 15,000 most important buying units from 
coast to coast in this field. 


THE MERCHANDISE 


AN Y materials or equipment employed in 

the erection or upkeép of power plant, 

factory, foundry, mill or other industrial plant, 

with the single exception of those items which 

are limited in their application to a single special- 
ized industry. 


THE SALESMAN 
A DAILY reference volume of high use- 


fulness in furnishing the user, under a 
single binding, the combined catalogues of 
upwards of 600 manufacturers whose products, 
because of their wide variety, answer virtually 
any individual requirement. 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE 
SERVICE, INC. 


119 W. 40th Street 
New York City 
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Forty Years of Sincere Service 
‘Growing Better Every Day’’ 


Every thoughtful man realizes that per- 
manent success is attained through giving 
service. 


To endure and develop, as has THE 
FARMER, for forty years, a publication, 
like an individual, must really serve. 


Beyond all thought of immediate gain, 
the fundamental principle of THE 
FARMER during all of these years has 
been to give to subscribers more helpful 
service than can be obtained anywhere 
else, regardless of cost. 


Advertisers appre- 
ciate the value of this 
service, and place 
more business in THE 
FARMER than in 
other Minnesota farm 


papers. 





THE? <(E)ARMER 


The Aartinte sf Weekly fare Payer 








THE ?~(E)ARMER 


The Northwosts Weekly Farm Paper 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Member Standard Farm Papers 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
95 Madison Ave. 
New York 





Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
1109 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago 
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Advertising as a Tool for Manu- 
facturers’ Salesmen 


Co-operation between Salesmen and the Home Office in the Use of 
Advertising—What Co-operation Has Accom- 
plished in Whole Industries 


By C. C. Parlin 


ECENTLY representatives 

have been traveling with the 
salesmen of various advertisers, to 
sce how they used their advertis- 
ing. Out of the experiment have 
come some rather interesting 
things. Some of the salesmen are 
doing a good job and some sales- 
men are not. The difference is 
not the difference in the individual 
salesmen, so far as we can dis- 
cover, so much as the degree of 
supervision which the salesman 
gets. The salesman wants to 
make sales. It is the only way 
he can develop. He wants to make 
them in whatever way he can get 
the most sales. What he needs is 
education as to how he can use 
the advertising. Two salesmen 
go out to sell clothes. One sales- 
man goes to the dealer and says, 
“Now, I am _ selling Smith’s 
clothes. Smith is a large adver- 
tiser, but what I want to sell you 
is clothes. We put out the best 
clothes and we put them out at 
the best price and it is the best 
buy for you. Come over and see 
our samples.” 

Then here is another salesman. 
The other salesman comes in and 
says, “Smith has certain policies, 
One of his policies is to create a 
market for you in your commu- 
nity. Smith buys advertising in 
the magazines each month and 
sends out this sort of a message,” 
and he shows him one of them. 
“Into so many homes in your 
community goes this message. He 
is building for you right here an 
opportunity for you to cash in 
on. It will pay in your local ad- 
vertising to tie in with Smith’s 
advertising. You will see it every 


Portion of an address before the Na- 
tional Piano Manufacturers Association. 
Portions of this address appeared in 
Printers’ Inx, June 15, 1922, page 57; 
June 22, 1922, page 80, and June 29, 
1922, page 93. 


month and you will see just what 
it is going to be that you may 
have the same message. We will 
furnish you means of putting the 
advertising cards on your coun- 
ter, in your window. It will pay 
you to take advantage of this 
market that is created for you.” 

When the pinch came the re- 
sults of those two types of selling 
became very apparent. In the lat- 
ter case, the man continued to sell 
Smith’s clothes. His whole policy 
had been to cash in on Smith’s 
clothes. The community and he 
and Smith together had built a 
permanent business. 

Take the man to whom the ad- 
vertising had been merely an in- 
cident, who had just bought the 
clothes ; now somebody comes and 
offers a cut-price lot. It doesn’t 
make much difference to him 
about Smith. He is just buying 
some cut-rate lots and _ selling 
them on that basis. The differ- 
ence between the salesman repre- 
senting a company that was selling 
only on price with the company 
that was established became ap- 
parent. When our men went out 
with the salesman who was rep- 
resenting a company selling on 
price that salesman succeeded as 
long as he had the lowest price. 
When he found a salesman who 
had a lower price, all he could 
do was to go back to the hotel, 
wire for a change in price and 
wait until he got one and, if he 
didn’t get one, go home. While 
the other man might be affected 
by the price-cut of somebody else, 
nevertheless he could continue 
selling the established product for 
which a definite market existed. 

In the period we have just been 
through the sales advantage of a 
product that was entrenched in 
the good-will and the real appre- 
ciation of the public has been 
marked. 





The greatest advertising classi- 
fication is foods, the greatest of 
all our industries. Then comes 
household, structural, electrical, 
soaps and chemicals. Then comes 
musical instruments. (See Chart 
No. 1.) When you analyze this 
chart a little further you see just 
what is included. The develop- 
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4 per cent in the city and 9 per 
cent on the farms bought pianos. 

However, when you approach 
the problem of co-operative ad- 
vertising, you must face certain 
difficulties. Advertising will do 
its part if properly applied. The 
real difficulty is co-operation. Be- 
fore you start a campaign you 
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ment shows that Victrolas, recards 
and needles make up the major 
part. 

There is being built in the 
schools of the country an appre- 
ciation of music. The country 
has had a development in wealth, 
more people with larger incomes, 
more people able to buy music. 
The trouble has been that the 
development of the popular edu- 
cation has been along the line of 
phonographs and not of pianos; 
with the net result, that as in 
Sabetha, while one-quarter of the 
people out in that district have 
phonographs of some kind, only 
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should look each other in the eye 
and make up your mind whether 
you have enough confidence in 
each other to carry a plan through 
to success, and then whether you 
would have enough confidence in 
each other, if you did attain suc- 
cess, to hold together in spite of 
that success, for it sometimes 
happens that when success comes 
to a co-operative organization and 
the cohesive force of necessity is 
removed that the members of the 
organization get quarreling among 
themselves and all effort is 
brought to naught. 

The need of advertising is 
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Theupperhalf shows a producer’s use of motortrucks, 
the lower, the fleet of a single local distributor. Few - 
industries use a larger number of trucks per company 
than are operated by oil producers and distributors. 

Specific information on any commodity on request. 
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inevitable. The possibilities of suc- 
cess through advertising seem 
clear. The problem is—can you 
co-operate? Can you get enough 
members to furnish the real sums 
of money necessary, and to do 
this continuously over a_ suf- 
ficiently long period to insure 
success? That is the question you 
must answer for yourselves. It 
is inevitable that in a co- operative 
movement some who are quite 
likely to benefit will refuse to con- 
tribute. It is necessary in this 
organization to have the good na- 
ture to accept that situation and to 
be happy in the development of the 
common good, although some may 
profit without bearing their fair 
share of the burden. 

You all compete in selling, and 
you all tend to produce on about 
the same terms. Whatever it 
costs one of you to turn out a 
product is about what it costs 
somebody else to turn out the 
same grade of product. 

The paint manufacturers are 
one of the most outstanding ex- 
amples. They have got together 
on the -proposition that if you 
“save the surface you save all,” 
and they have made an outstand- 
ing success; thus far they have 
been able to hold together in spite 
of their success. If you could 
muster up that degree of co- 
operation so that you could stand 
by it consistently over a period of 
years undoubtedly this industry 
could cash in on the right kind 
of an advertising programme. 

It is not inconsistent with the 
manufacturer’s individual adver- 
tising. The manufacturer’s indi- 
vidual advertising will help to 
build the same thing, and will 
build his own market. Almost 
every manufacturing industry has 
been built by the advertising of 
the individuals. All this Victrola 
and phonograph advertising of 
various forms is built on the ad- 
vertising of individual manufac- 
turers. The automobile industry 
has been built by advertising of 
individual firms. 

The piano industry is very old. 
There are a number of names 
that are well known in the piano 
industry, and yet, after all, how 
many manufacturers have really 
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educated the American public to 
the idea of the quality which they 
are putting into their pianos? [| 
believe that the greatest weakness 
in the industry today is just that. 
In whatever way it may be 
worked out we believe that with 
the growth of education the real 
problem before the piano indus- 
try today is the sales problem. 

You have plenty of plants; you 
can manufacture; you can manu- 
facture good pianos; the problem 
is selling and the first essential 
in the problem of selling is to 
create the desire in the people’s 
mind to want a workable piano 
in their homes. 

We have the problem not merel) 
of wanting people to get a piece 
of furniture ‘into the house to 
look pretty; but we want a real 
instrument that is going to work 
—that is going to be used. That 
is the problem to be developed; 
whatever your means and methods 
may be, the great problem before 
the piano industry today is to sell 
the American public on the merit 
of your proposition; the merit of 
having a piano that will give them 
satisfaction, because, in the last 
analysis, it is the ultimate con- 
sumer who in all our lines is king 
We may talk as much as we please 
about manufacturers and whole- 
salers and dealers and distributing 
methods, but, in the last analysis, 
the whim of the consumer makes 
and unmakes the manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers. 





“Sani-Flush” and “Ironized 
Yeast” Advertise Abroad 


The Ironized Yeast Company, Atlan 
ta, is using newspapers in the United 
Kingdom to advertise its “Ironized 
Yeast.” 

The Hygienic Products Co., Canton 
O., is also conducting a campaign in the 
United Kingdom to advertise “Sani 

lush,” a cleansing powder. News 
papers and magazines are being used 

he Morse _ International Agency, 
New York, is in charge of this adver 
tising. 





Joins Cooper Tire Company 


Bart Waddell, formerly assistant ex 
Rut manager of the Firestone Tire & 
ubber Company, has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Cooper Tire and Battery Corporation 
Boston, Mass. 
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Purchasing Power 





The buying and selling opera- 
tions of the Canadian people— 
their imports and exports— the 
present consuming power—and 
the potentialities for future 
growth of the country warrants 


SALES MANAGERS, ADVER- 
TISING MANAGERS, EX- 
ECUTIVES—and those who 
direct—in computing 
Canada’s population, not as 


— 2 sje UCL 


nine million—but as fully 
twice that number. 


THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 
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Counts Most 








Everything in Canada today 
points to a brisk and profitable 
autumn for those who have 
the goods to sell. 


Investigate the possibilities { Spend 
which Canadian papers | /9% 

hold for advertising and- 4 _ 
selling to the Canadian pa nie ren 
people. | in These Papers 





Use These Newspapers 
to Sell in Canada 


Popu- Popu- 


Place lation Paper Place lation Paper 
Charlottetown, ; St. Catharines, Ont. 19,860 E. Standard 
P. EI, 12,000 M. Guardian Winnipeg, Man. 280,000 M. &E.Free 
St. John, N. B. 55,000 M. & EB. Tele- Press 
graph & Times B. Tribune 


Montreal, 
P.Q. 


839,000 M. Gazette Regina, Sask. 35,000 M. Leader & 
E. La Patrie (French) E. Post 
E. LaPresse (French) gasiatoon, Sask. 31,364 M.&E.Phoenix 


Quebec, P.Q. 111,500 E. La Soleil (French) & Star 
E. Telegraph Calgary, Alta. 75,000 EE. Herald 

Kingston, Ont. 25,000 BEB. Whig Edmonton, Alta. 70,000 EE. Journal 

London, Ont. 70,000 M. & EB. Advertiser Victoria, 8. C. 60,000 =. Colonist 
M. & E. Free Press E. Times 


OF CANADA 


General Advertising Agency, Toronte and Montreal 
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One Hundred Thousand 


Bales a Year 


Along with other kings, King Cotton has 
been tottering on his throne in recent years, 
due to successful efforts of Southern farm- 
ers to diversify crops. But cotton will 
probably always be the agricultural main- 
stay of the South; and while the prosperity 
of Dixie will not be controlled by market 
ups and downs, as has been the case in the 
past, cotton will continue as the chief farm 
product and the wealth of a section will be 
measured by the amount of cotton it pro- 
duces and handles. 








An average of 100,000 bales of cotton have 
been marketed through Shreveport annually 
for the last three years—lean cotton years, as you know. In round 
figures the value of this cotton will average $10,000,000 a year. 
Shreveport has long held the position of one of the world’s greatest 
inland cotton markets and is, at all times, because of its diversified 
resources, one of the most active and prosperous trade sections in 
the country. 





Daily Circulation Now Over Sunday Circulation Now Over 


29,000 44,000 


Che Shreveport Gimes 


Absolutely Dominates the Shreveport Territory 
ROBERT EWING, Publisher JOHN D. EWING, Associate Publisher 


Represented by S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY of New York 
Represented by JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY of Chicago 
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A. S. ALoz Company 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
Sr. Louris, Mo. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are very desirous of obtaining data 
ind statistical articles from your publica- 
tion on a matter of direct-by-mail selling, 
which I will try to explain to you in the 
following paragraphs. We would appre- 
ciate an expression of your opinion on 
this matter and would be glad to read 
any articles to which you might refer us. 

Ve have a line of physicians’ Rs 
which retail at 75 cents and $1.25. It 
has been suggested that we mail these 
signs out to the doctors, asking them 
to look them over and simply to mail 
us the price of the article if they cared 
to keep it. If not, to return it at our 
expense. My recollection of this sort 
of selling is that it is not deemed very 
profitable and at best is often distasteful 
to the man who receives the article. 
Again, he may ignore the thing alto- 
gether and neither return nor pay for 
the item. However, the plan has been 
carried out on many occasions by vari- 
ous firms and advertising people and no 
doubt there are sufficient data some- 
where on the matter. Would the returns 
on, say, 1,000 mailed out, warrant suf- 
ficient earnings to’ attempt the scheme? 
A. S. ALoe Company, 

R. OBERHAUSER. 


UST as Mr. Oberhauser has 

surmised, sending out a prod- 
uct in the manner he describes is 
regarded as weak-kneed selling. 
Generally speaking, very few 
prospects will accept goods that 
are sent out “on suspicion.” If 
they do accept and the thing is 
shipped on other than a C.O.D. 
basis, it is usually difficult to make 
collection. After it has finally 
dawned upon the person who ac- 
cepted the shipment that he must 
pay for it, he very often fires it 
back to the shipper. Most manu- 
facturers who have tried consign- 
ment selling find it very unsatis- 
factory. The merchant makes little 
or no effort to sell the consigned 
article. He lets it lie around 
until the packages become dirty 
aid then sends the unsold portion 
back. When the manufacturer 
attempts to audit the shipment, he 
has difficulty in checking up with 
the consignee. If all these objec- 
tions apply to the consignment 
plan even more would come up 
with the “suspicion” plan, Where 
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The “Suspicion Plan” of Selling 


How It Differs from Consigning; Why It Is Difficult to Work 


goods are consigned, the mer- 
chant has at least consented to 
receive the package. According 
to the method the Aloe company 
is considering, the consent of the 
prospect would not be obtained. 
Even though the proposed plan 
were a satisfactory system of sell- 
ing, we doubt if it would work 
with doctors. Many doctors are 
careless about their personal af- 
fairs. They are often so busy 
with their practice that they do 
not even have time to open their 
mail. When they do find a breath- 
ing spell, they run through their 
medical publications, post their 
books and attend to important 
communications. They set aside 
anything that does not demand 
attention. We are afraid these 
signs would be among the things 
that physicians would postpone 
for some more favorable time. 
Still you never can tell. Veteran 
mail-order sellers believe in test- 
ing out every promising idea. Any 
letter or plan or scheme that looks 
good is tried out on a list of a 
thousand or two thousand or five 
thousand. If it pays on a trial 
list, the chances are it will also 
pay on a larger list. Some very 
profitable selling plans have been 
discovered by these trial cam- 
paigns. All previous experience 
may point to the certain failure 
of an idea and yet when it is put 
to a test it may go across over- 
whelmingly. If Mr. Oberhauser 
decides to test the “selling on 
suspicion” scheme which he out- 
lines, we would suggest that, if 
possible, he get a list of success- 
ful physicians, who have nurses 
and secretaries to help them at- 
tend to their office duties. Such 
physicians believe in the philos- 
ophy of the clean desk and for 
that reason would be likely to 
dispatch quickly any mail propo- 
sitions submitted to them. 
. Another thing the A. S. Aloe 
Company could do is to advertise 
these signs in medical papers. 
Every progréssive physician, no 
matter how busy he may be, finds 
time to read at least one or two 
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journals devoted to his profes- 
sion. Such advertising, if the 
copy is right, should prove re- 
sultful. 

Still another plan for the dis- 
posal of these signs is to get 
druggists to sell them to doctors. 
This scheme has been worked 
with many other articles and it 
might have possibilities in this 
particular case. 

The thing to remember in mar- 
keting any product is that there 
are many avenues of selling. If 
a product will not sell when sent 
through one channel, it may sell 
readily when distributed through 
some other channel.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


How to Get the Most Out of 
Printers’ Ink Publications 


Tue Atuminum Cooxtnc Urensit Co. 
WEAR-EVER UTENSILS 
New Kewnsinctox, Pa. 
June 29, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

This is in reply to your letter of 
June 19 in which you ask for the names 
of others in our organization besides 
myself who read Printers’ InK. 

All department heads and their as- 
sistants read Printers’ Inx. The one 
Monthly copy received at New Ken- 
sington is read by twenty-nine men. 

me copy of the weekly Printers’ 
Ink is sent to each of our fourteen 
branch offices and three copies are re- 
ceived at New Kensington. These three 
copies are read by the same men who 
read the Monthly. 

The different copies are routed from 
man to man in a manner similar to that 
used by Lyon & Healy, which company 
ou mentioned in your letter. 

HE AtuminuM Cooxinc Urtensit Co. 

J. H. Sprrcer. 








Boston Chamber of Commerce 


Issues Export Journal 

The first issue of the New England 
Exporter, a new trade journal devoted 
to export problems with particular re- 
gard for those of New England manu- 
facturers, has appeared. The .—o—. 
which is edited by Harry B. Tosdal, 
pocteser of marketing at the Harvard 
usiness school, is issued by the foreign 
trade bureau of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. 





Boston Greeting Card Account 


with Batten - 

The Rust Craft Publishers, Boston, 

manufacturers of es gift novelties 

and greeting cards, have placed their 

account with the George tten Com- 

pany, New York. olor pages in 
magazines will used. 
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Iowan Wins Advertising Golf 
Match at Cooperstown 


At the annual tournament of the 
American Golf Association of Advertis- 
ing Interests, which was held last week 
on the links of the Cooperstows Coun- 
try Club, Cooperstown, N. Y., W. Roy 
Barnhill, of Des Moines, defeated E. W. 
Conklin by a score of three up and two 
to play. he match was closely fought, 
Barnhill having a card of 78 to Conk- 
lins 81 in the morning round, while 
each drove 75 in the afternoon. 

In the semi-finals Barnhill won from 
S. Keith Evans and Conklin defeated 
E. M. Alexander. Conklin was also 
runner-up in the finals last year when 
Lee W. Maxwell was the winner. The 
scores were as follows: 

First sixteen—W. R. Barnhill de- 
feated E. W, Conklin, 3 and 2. Beaten 
eight—J. O. Block defeated S. R. Hol- 
lander, 2 and 1. 

Second sixteen—Duncan M. Stewart 
defeated William Campbell, 1 up. Beaten 
eight—C. C. Ronalds defeated J. A. 
Hull, 4 and 3. 

Third sixteen—H. P. Ruggles defeat- 

J. A. Sullivan, 3 and 2. Beaten 
eight—F. E. Nixon defeated R. W. 
Horter, 5 and 4. 

Fourth sixteen—A. L. Aldred defeat- 
ed H. Milholland, 2 and 1. Beaten 
eight—W. Ostrander defeated Guy Os- 
born, 1 up. i 

The annual meeting of the associa- 
tion was held and Dr. A. R. Gardner 
was elected president, Duncan Stewart, 
vice-president, and Charles G. Wright, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The following were also elected as 
governors: John C. Martin, Philadelphia; 
H. B. Green, Baltimore; J. A. Block, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Fred Sperry, Chi- 
cago; arry Milholland, ~ ams 
William Campbell, Detroit, and J. > 
er and Ostrander, New 
ork. 





Pacific Fish Canneries in 
Merger 


Four fish canning companies of south- 
ern California have been consolidated 
under the name of the Van Camp Sea 
Food Company, Inc. The four companies 
have represented from 60 to 65 per cent 
of the total pack of tuna and sardines 
in southern California. Labels and cans 
will be standardized, and it is expected 
that a national campaign of advertising 
will be conducted. 

The canning of other fish, besides tuna 
and sardines, will be developed, for the 
purpose of making a twelve-month in- 
dustry, instead of a seven- or eight- 
month industry, as is at present the case. 





Fuller Brush Appointment 


George H. Abercrombie, formerly 
sales manager of the Fuller Brush Co., 
Hartford, Conn., has been appointed 
secretary of that company. e will 
also assume the title of executive sales 
manager. Mr. Abercrombie joined the 
a Mec Company as a salesman 
in a 
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In Boston 
Tell-It-In 


Pictures 
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A wise man of our acquaintance —and a most effifithat c 
cient sales manager — has been saying to his organifit’s ne 
zation since last January : enoug 
“This is no year for the momentum riders.” ~ 
use O 


That’s easy to understand, because everybod} 
knows someone it fits. 
No man who makes things to sell can keep goin, 
on power that isn’t there any more. The pleasun 
















of coasting down long hills and letting momentungot m 
take care of such easy up-grades as there are — Nog long s 
it just isn’t being done. Ar 

Not that there isn’t good going for those who ang mana; 


using enough power, and applying it properly. Lot 
of businesses are forcing themselves up in front, lea 
ing trails that show the way very plainly. “Forcing 


is the right word. Sometimes it’s a new produc 

















Our advertising is frankly a 
new or old. Perhaps with yom reputatio: 
wanting business. If so, we @§ like this | 
of your account, even thoughi™presentat 


tion of yc 
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omentum Riders ? 


that carries past the momentum riders; sometimes 
it’s new energy and resourcefulness in selling; often 
enough it’s both those things, and in most of the 
conspicuous cases there’s a noticeably new and better 
use of advertising. 

Talk to any good advertising agency—talk to 
pone that is working on, and watching from the in- 
Bside, the use of advertising and selling by a dozen 
or more big: and successful businesses which have 
long since forgotten momentum-riding as a sport. 


And if you’d like to know what this wise sales- 
manager friend of ours is doing to keep any attempt 
at momentum-riding out of his own organization, 
we'll be glad to tell you—and tell you, too, some- 
thing about the results he’s getting. It’s an inter- 


esting story. 
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tion of your advertising account — whether it be small or large, 
reputation for handling business is greater than our reputation 
like this advertisement to place us before you as a ici 
presentative of Fuller & Smith has recently called upon you. 
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R MEMBER AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES ' 


SrISING CLEVELAND 
Bulkley Bldg., 1501 Euclid Ave. 
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CANADIAN FARMERS 
ARE WEALTHIER BY 
$80,000,000 
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OWING TO THE INCREASED VALUE OF THE 
GRAIN AND LIVESTOCK IN THEIR HANDS 




















Livestock—Plus $67,000,000 


The steady and healthy rise of over 
50% in the price of live stock this 
year has added at least $67,000,000 
to the value of the marketable 
stock now in Canadian farmers’ 


hands. 





Wheat—Plus $13,500,000 
Canadian farmers still hold 41,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat. This has in- 
creased 30% in value since Novem- 
ber, 1921, or 33c. per bushel. 
$13,500,000 more wealth created by 
time for the farmer. 


THE FAMILY HERALD AND WEEKLY STAR reaches 1 in 5 
Canadian farm homes, thus $16,000,000 of this increase falls to 


the share of its readers. 


FOR RATES AND SPECIAL INFORMATION ON THE CANADIAN RURAL MARKET 
WRITE THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Family Herald wd Weekly Star. 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 


Montreal 


Established 1867 


Canada 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York, U. 8. A.: 
DAN A. CARROLL, Representative, 
150 Nassau Street 


Toronto, Ont., Can.: 
M. W. McGILLIVRAY, Representative, 
182 Bay Street 


Chicago, U. 8. A.: 
J. E. LUTZ, Representative, 
Tower Bidg., 78 BE. Madison Street, 


London, Bng.: 
M. W. JAMIESON, Representative, 
17 Cockspur Street. S. W. 1 














Fighting a Trade Bogie with 
Ridicule 


Rogers Fibre Company Uses Nonsensical Verses When Logic Fails 


By John P. Wilder 


HERE is reason to believe 

that it is sometimes wise not 
to be too serious, and the repre- 
hensible practice popularly known 
as “kidding them along” may 
often accomplish more than ten 
times the volume of irrefragable 
logic. When dealing with a pop- 
ular prejudice or superstition, for 
example, better results may be 
obtained by the: use of gentle 
ridicule than by going after it 
with a club. This theory will 
doubtless be frowned upon among 
the more earnest thinkers, but 
there is a case in point. 

The Rogers Fibre Company, of 
Boston, makes, among other 
things, an insignificant looking 
article known as a counter, which 
is the jigger that stiffens your 
shoe-upper around the heel, and 
holds the parts together. It is 
entirely invisible in the finished 
product, and nine people out of 
ten at least do not even know that 
it is there. Nobody buys counters 
except shoe manufacturers and 
repairmen, and the popular in- 
terest in the subject is probably 
about equal to the demand for 
information on Babylonian hiero- 
glyphics. There are leather 
counters and fibre counters, but 
as to the relative merits of each 
the public really knows perhaps 
as much as it does about the rela- 
tive duration of the Ming and 
Chow dynasties. 

None the less, the sale of the 
fibre counter is rather seriously 
interfered with by a popular preju- 
dice, or superstition, or suscepti- 
bility for the “all-leather” shoe. 
If an “all-wool” suit is to be 
preferred to one that is part cot- 
ton, why is not an “all-leather” 
shoe better than one made partly 
from other materials? There may 
be many reasons why not, depend- 
ing mainly upon the grade of 
shoe you are talking about. A top- 
grade leather counter, costing about 


18 cents a pair, is doubtless bet- 
ter than a good fibre counter cost- 
ing two cents—but the two-cent 
counter will outwear several cheap 
leather counters made out of 
scrap, and costing anywhere from 
a nickel to 15 cents. Still, leather 
is leather in the public mind, and 
the prejudice is stronger than all 
the logic that has been heaped 
upon it. Every now and again it 
crops out in some “Pure Mer- 
chandise” bill or other in Con- 
gress or State Legislatures. 

This makes it rather difficult at 
times for the fibre manufacturer, 
whose customers all admit that 
his logic is unanswerable, but they 
can’t buy his goods because their 
retailers demand leather counters. 
And the retailer also will cheer- 
fully admit the force of the argu- 
ment, but “all leather” is a talk- 
ing point too valuable for him to 
pass up. At any rate, he thinks 
it is, and the problem is to get 
him to unthink it. Logic? Force- 
ful, unanswerable, reason-why? 
Fine! But it happens that he 
admits all the logic beforehand, 
and is quite serene about it, which 
rather deprives a reason-why cam- 
paign of some of its force. 


ADVERTISING CENTRES ON THE TRADE 


In considering the problem, the 
Rogers Fibre Company gave some 
thought to consumer advertising, 
passed it up for the time being 
because it was felt that the prod- 
uct was too obscure, and the argu- 
ments too technical, to arouse 
much public interest. “For the 
present at least,” says Leon B. 
Rogers, treasurer of the company, 
“we are concentrating our efforts 
with the trade as it is with dealer 
and manufacturer that our suc- 
cess rests.” 

_A study of the situation con- 
vinced the company that logic 
would be largely wasted, and that 
the dealer, who was the focal 
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point of the difficulty, would have 
to be reached in some other 
fashion. As a result, a semi- 
humorous vein of copy appeal was 
developed, with the object of 


“kidding” the dealer out of his 
attitude if he could not be pried 
out of it. 
frankly of 


This was written in 


verse, the doggerel 





Into the store the lady went, 
To buy some (reese fen “lesan gent. 
x i lovely! They fi 

hed Belve” Sollarr 


és a ae eather shoe. 


later she had a 
a ny F dowg lown —_ 
y, he scurried along ar best me Taft 
Wilk her left shoe loove and 4 * 


/Jlo Mousam Contr = she wore, 
yy serap from hides and her were sore; 
Ar she hove in sight, John pen falas 

‘Hey there kid your feet aint me 


THE SHOE TRADE IS LEARNING OF FIBRE 


COUNTERS THROUGH RHYME AND 
ECCENTRIC DRAWINGS 


variety, and run in full-page space 


in the trade papers. Thus, for 
example: 
Here’s our friend, Mrs. A. Milyun 


Worth, 
With her wide, hemispherical girth; 
Her feet are immense, 
And her spirit intense; 
She’s been wearing out counters since 
birth. 


The last pair of shoes that she bought 

Seemed to wear a lot longer, she 
thought; 

Mousam Counters they had; 

There were none of those bad 

Leather things that are no longer sought. 


Doubtless that will be calculated 
to give some of your copy-director 
friends severe cramps in the 
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region of their professional sensi- 
bilities, but I am told that the 
shoe trade actually likes it. 
Furthermore, it is said to be get- 
ting across. The company has 
been at it for nine months now, 
and Mr. Rogers says: “We are 
committed to a consistent adver- 
tising policy for a three-year pe- 
riod and anticipate no change 
from the present copy. The man- 
ufacturers are now giving our 
salesmen a fair chance to talk— 
and to sell.” 

The humorous copy is not quite 
all there is to it, however. At in- 
tervals the company will use the 
space for straight selling copy for 
Mousam Counters, and there are 
occasional double spreads in a seri- 
ous vein which are later reproduced 
and mailed direct to a list of shoe 
manufacturers. This serves the 
double purpose of advertising the 
product and informing the manu- 
facturers as to what the company 
is doing to educate the retail 
trade. Recently the company is- 
sued a portfolio containing sev- 
eral specimens of the copy, and 
mailed this to the shoe manufac- 
turers with a letter, saying in 
part: 

“In mailing you this portfolio 
we are not merely calling your 
attention to the fact that we are 
advertising. We want you to 
know what we are saying in the 
advertising. And we hope you 
approve it.” 

The company’ s experience, based 
upon a nine-months’ campaign so 
far, indicates that the manufac- 
turers do approve it, and the plan 
of ridiculing the “all-leather” bogie 
out of existence appears to be 
working out. 


A. A. Gelatt Joins Aitkin- 
Kynett Agency 

. A. Gelatt. Sormerly with E. J. 
Reefer, Philadelph manufacturing 
chemist, has ame the Aitkin-Kynett 
Company, advertising agency of Phila- 
delphia. His work will be in the mail- 
order department. 


E. K. Thompson Leaves T. M. 
Sayman Products Co. 


E. K. Thompson has resigned as ad 
vertising manager of the T. M. Sayman 
Products Co., St. Louis. 
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WHEN 


IS AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY NEEDED? 


Tf you are starting a new busi- 
ness, or a new product, you 
need an advertising agency 
to consult on sales plans that 
will later hook up with ad- 
vertising. 

If you are experimenting 
with advertising in a small way 
—trying to get at the plan 
that will work for you—you 
need an agency to cut short 
the experimenting. Every 
idea you can think of has 
likely been tried. A real 
agency knows the approxi- 
mate result in advance—or 
can find out what will work, 
with minimum risk to you. 

If you are already adver- 
tising importantly but making 
progress too slowly, you need 
a more thorough advertising 
agency. The reason for your 
slow progress is discoverable. 
The keener the intellect you 
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employ, the sooner you will 
remedy the condition. 


All advertising agencies 


' arenotalike—any morethan 


all men are created equal. As 
a suggestion for selecting an 
agency — suppose you study 
various agencies’ methods. 
The agency with well- 
founded methods of work is 
likely to be careful with your 
money. 


The Hoops Method of 
Constructing cAdvertising 


is as distinctive as it is valuable. 
It is easily understood. You 
quickly see it is fundamental. 
You will want your advertising 
planned and handled just this 
way—once it isexplained to you. 
It will help you tremendously in - 
keeping your advertising on the 
right track —in keeping your 
executives of united mind on it. 
I call in person on any man 
who wants, or might want, such 
service as ourorganized methods 
make possible. After 14 years’ 
experience as the head of this 
agency, I believe I am in a posi- 
tion to tell you what we can— 

and can not—do for you. 
WALTER W. Hoops 


o) 


ADVERTISING 


Charter Member — American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


9 EAST HURON STREET 


COMPANY: EST-1908 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Izaak Walton Wrote a Book— 


—Called “The Compleat Angler” which 
covered the subject of the angler’s art in all 
thoroughness. We could write as complete 
a book on reproducing agents because we 
know the subject as well as Izaak knew his. 
Our 25 years in the business and the growth 
of our shop would make a great story, but 
we'd rather give you the gist of it in person. 
May we? 


O’FLAHERTY 


Electrotypers Stereotypers Photoengravers 
MAKERS OF PEERLESS MATS 


225 West 39th Street 
New York 
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The Need of Advertising to Sell 
Perishable Crops 


Sluggish Consumer Response Needs Stimulating When a Seasonal Product, 
Transitory in Character, Encounters Indifferent Demand 


By W. H. Heath 


N official of a State Depart- 

ment of Farms and Markets 
recently came out with what was 
almost a pathetic appeal, pleading 
with people to “buy strawberries.” 

In spirit, this is what he said: 
“The strawberry season in this 
territory is at its height. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of baskets 
are coming into market. Frequent 
rains mean a superior berry, minus 
the gritty, seedy condition that 
follows a too-dry season. The 
price is reasonable. Soon straw- 
berries will be coming in with 
equal abundance from other sec- 
tions, in their own season. But 
you should buy now. Can them, 
preserve them. Serve them as 
often as you can on your table. 
Make berry rolls and puddings 
and shortcake. They are the most 
delicious of berries, but their sea- 
son, as you should realize, is short. 
Last week, in one wholesale dis- 
trict, a vast amount of strawber- 
ries rotted and had to be thrown 
out, because of laggard buyers. 
When fruits and berries are in 
season, buy them.” 

This is no new story, but it 
seems to be one that bears re- 
peating, especially in its relation 
to advertising. If some plan of 
concentrated, high-power advertis- 
ing cculd be devised and set in 
motion at the right hour the prob- 
lem would be half solved and per- 
haps millions of dollars would be 
saved. 

“Millions of dollars saved!” 
There you have it, yet when the 
marketing powers are approached, 
they say about the same thing— 
seasons are too short and margins 
of profit too small to admit of 
adequate advertising appropria- 
tions, It is different, they say, 
with nuts, lemons, oranges, grape- 
fruit, prunes and raisins. These 
crops are not perishable in the 
same sense. Their volume and the 
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continued national demand for 
them, admit of the expenditure of 
large sums for advertising pur- 
poses. 

But during the old days, before 
Florida learned the necessity of 
trade-marking and generously ad- 
vertising her citrus fruit, it was 
not uncommon for the fruit of an 
entire grove to fall to the ground 
and go back into the soil that bore 
it. Growers were aggravated by 
uncertain markets and by prices 
up North that in no wise recom- 
pensed them for picking and 
shipping the fruit. 


ADVERTISING MAY SAVE GEORGIA 
PEACHES 


Georgia is famous for her 
flavorable peaches. The public dis- 
covered this, and the consumer 
was apt to ask, in a sort of 
perfunctory way, “Are those 
Georgia peaches?” But the idea 
had never been commercialized 
until a few years ago, when the 
State of Georgia, through its 
peach growers, issued a limited 
advertising campaign in behalf of 
this delicious crop. It could run 
only a short time, of course. But 
fine results were secured. Peo- 
ple began to look for an accredited 
mark, observed in advertising, that 
would mean certainty as to the 
Georgia peach. It is said that the 
campaign will come back and that 
it will solve the present problem 
of marketing the peach. 

Now mark the rapidity with 
which this product must be mar- 
keted and the public sold on the 
idea of steady purchase over a 
limited area. Usually around the 
middle of May shipments of 
peaches start from Georgia. They 
extend into the early days of Au- 
gust. Last year, out of approxi- 
mately 25,000 cars from all 
shipping States, Georgia shipped 
more than 10,000, and of this num- 
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ber, New York City received 3,200 
cars. New York City, considering 
all shipments of peaches, de- 
manded a trifle above 16 per cent 
of the total. 

This is a good peach year. 
There will be plenty of them. But 
it is hit-and-miss selling, with the 
branded variety missing. Yet the 
dealer will tell you that the aver- 
age consumer is hungry for some 
means of identifying a superior 
product. He wishes to ask for 
So- and- So peaches, rather than 
just “peaches.” Advertising is 
sorely needed. And, all the while, 
there is the. deadly danger of 
spoilage and of uncertain demand. 
More peaches would be eaten, and 
with greater regularity during the 
crop season, if advertising brought 
a steady demand. It would mean 
more, for the public appetite for 
peaches would be whetted. Grow- 
ers could increase their acreage 
and thus increase their yearly 
profits. 

Students of farm economics ad- 
mit all this. It is merely that the 
individual grower is exceedingly 
difficult to move. The association 
idea is growing, but it requires 
great tact to hold growers to- 
gether without jealousies and 
friction. 

The vagaries of farming and of 
crops in general and the relent- 
less influence of weather condi- 
tions offers another obstacle. Crop 
conditions vary to a marked de- 
gree every season. Thus the 
orange growers of California are 
faced, this year, because of an 
unexpected freeze, with the pe- 
culiar necessity of practically call- 
ing a halt on the advertising of 
oranges. Wisely, the appropria- 
tion is switched over to lemons, of 
which there is a plenty. 

The situation is summed up by 
a comparatively small grower of 
celery, in Florida, who is nibbling 
at the outer edge of advertising. 
An advertising man passed a va- 
cation on the plantation and in- 
terested himself in producing a 
few units of a campaign. Special 
labels were prepared for boxes, 
special bands were made for in- 
dividual stalks, illustrated booklets 
were printed, a trade name origi- 
nated and one very limited news- 
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paper campaign tried out in two 
cities. The celery grower said: 

“That business of ours has just 
jumped up, the same as light 
crops do in the Everglades muck 
—almost overnight. I’m more in- 
terested in advertising now than 
I am in raising celery.” 





Germany’s Bid for Britain’s 
Printing Trade 


The following extract from a letter 
sent by a_ well-established firm of 
printers in Berlin to one of his princi- 
pal customers has been circulated among 
members of his staff by Mr. G. . 
Jones, printer, of Goughsquare E. C.: 

“We herewith beg to offer our ser- 
vices for the execution of printing work 
of every description, in any quantity 
and in every language of the civilized 
world. 

“Our foreign department has now 
under the press large contracts for 
school books, novels, catalogues, etc., 
for England, United States of America 

° and other countries. 

~ . The salaries are very differ- 
ent; our dearest workmen, the machine 
operators, received in April, 1922, week- 
ly about M.800; that is, according to 
the position of the values, less than one 
pound (actually 12s. 1d. in English 
money today, May 9 1922), or three 
dollars, whilst a pn a1 gets in 
London weekly about 92s. 6d., and in 
New York about 39 dollars and 70 
cents.”—Pall Mall Gazette, London. 


New England Milk Producers 


to Pool Product 

The New England Milk Producers’ 
Association has completed plans for the 
establishment of a marketing corpora- 
tion which will include a great many 
New England dairymen. 

committee recommended that all 

purchasing, concentration, manufacture 
and delivery be concentrated into one 
system, owned, financed and operated 
by the producers. 

he proposition will be financed by 
individual investments proportionate to 
o eee use of the Tacilities pro- 
vided. 








National Campaign for Towle 
Mfg. Co. 


The Towle Manufacturing Company, 
Newburyport, Mass., plans a_ national 
advertising campaign. Magazines will 
be_ used. 

The account is in charge of _ the 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, Inc., 
Boston advertising agency. 





New Advertiser in 


Waukesha, Wis. 
_The Spa, Waukesha, Wis., is plan- 
ning to market and advertise a diabetic 
flour. The advertising will be directed 
by W. W. Heath. 
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Who Does the Buying in Lansing ? 


Go to any of the leading retailers there and in towns like Erie, 
Ashtabula, Coshocton, Fostoria, Jackson and Lancaster and ask a 
similar question. These live men will tell you that the well-to-do, 
good-living families from the surrounding farms constitute the 
majority of their best customers. 


You as a manufacturer realize the importance of such dealers as sales 
outlets in Ohio, Michigan and Pennsylvania. If you would help 
them, why not advertise and sell your product to the farm families 
who are among the best customers of these dealers? 


Ideal farming conditions; profitable diversified farming; close prox- 
imity to city conveniences, living conditions and buying habits; unex- 
celled transportation ; all contribute to making this probably the most 
attractive part of the entire farm market and undoubtedly that part 
representing the lowest distribution and sales costs. We can send 
you some interesting data on your increased sales opportunities in this 
territory. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies’ 311,496 circulation gives the most 
thorough coverage of the 698,200 farm families in these three States 
—an ideal economical medium. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 
Over 300,000 Every Saturday 


Ohio Farmer Michigan Farmer Pennsylvania Farmer 
Cleveland, O. Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 
Transportation Bldg., 95 Madison Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. New York City. 
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Among the Recent Masterpieces of 
Printed Salesmanship on 


ART MAT 


The Tiffany of Coated Papers 
are the following: 


“A War-Time Record,” in which the Edison 
Electric ItHuminating Company of Boston 
used cArt Mat for the beautiful illustrations 
of their war-record book. 


“Historic Events of Worcester,” in which 
the Worcester Bank and Trust Company 
commemorated the two hundredth year of 
the incorporation of Worcester as a town. 


“Concord; a Pilgrimage to the Historic and 
Literary Center of America,” an edition 
de luxe guide book to this most interesting 
Massachusetts town. 
The Chatham Country Club circular used by 
this new golf club to describe its course and 
the real estate development which it 
is sponsoring. 

cArt Mat gives photographic fidelity to halftone prints 

and helps to sell your goods, services or real estate. 


Send for *‘First Impressions,’’ a book for master printers. 
P ’ F 


DISTRIBUTORS 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
The Whitaker Paper Co. The Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Cincinnati and all divisions San Francisco and all divisions 





R. M. Myers & Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Meeting the Handicap of Unfavor- 
able Legislation with Advertising 


Campaign of Colt’s Fire Arms Company Seeks New Markets When Anti- 
Revolver Laws in Many Localities Check Sales 


By Roland Cole 


A BILL was recently introduced 
in the legislature of a cer- 
tain State making it illegal for 
women to wear corsets. Laws 
have been proposed at various 
times against the wearing of 
high-heeled shoes. Makers of 
canned-food products have dis- 
covered that the laws of some 
States prohibit the sale of their 
goods when packagéd in a cer- 
tain way or when a label does not 
describe the contents of the pack- 
age with particular reference to 
local conditions. The manufac- 
turers of flavoring extracts, drugs, 
textiles and many other products 
are obliged to spend large sums 
of money to watch the law- 
making bodies of our State and 
Federal Governments for attempts 
to pass laws that discriminate 
against the sale or use of a prod- 
uct that is of honest manufacture 
and good quality but which some 
individual or organization con- 
ceives to be inimical to the best 
interests of society. 

Unfavorable legislation does not 
confine itself to any particular 
class of products. No matter 
what the article of merchandise 
may be, from phonographs to 
safety-pins, some well-intentioned 
person is likely to conceive the 
idea that a law ought to be passed 
limiting the number of phono- 
graphs sold on d particular street 
or in a certain apartment build- 
ing, or prohibiting the use of 
safety-pins on babies because a 
baby once upon a time fell on an 
open safety-pin and got blood 
poisoning therefrom. Perhaps to- 
morrow or next week the makers 
of cameras may learn that a law 
has been passed somewhere pro- 
hibiting the use of cameras on 
Sunday, or in the hands of minors, 
or that prints of people in bathing 
costumes may not be made in a 
certain State or be mailed in 
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from another State. 

The firearms manufacturer has 
had as difficult a path to tread in 
this respect- as any of the rest, 
with the possible exception of 
makers of alcoholic beverages. 
Therefore, if the firearms manu- 
facturer, hedged about as he has 
been and still is with a variety of 
difficulties, is able to overcome 
some of his difficulties by adver- 
tising, there should be suggestions 
of value there to others whose 
sales troubles differ not in kind 
so much as in degree. 

A few mornings ago many peo- 
ple in New York State read in 
their newspapers that the “Com- 
mittee on Law Enforcement” of 
the American Bar Association held 
a meeting in New York City to 
urge Government supervision over 
the manufacturer of firearms and 
ammunition as a means of curbing 
crime. The committee, said the 
dispatch, had been studying law- 
lessness in this and other coun- 
tries, its causes and remedies, and 
had discovered that 90 per cent of 
the murders committed in the 
United States were committed 
with revolvers. The committee 
therefore reasoned that a good 
way to reduce the number of 
murders would be to place the 
manufacturer of firearms and am- 
munitions under Federal control. 


CAMPAIGNING FOR LAW AND ORDER 


What does the manufacturer of 
firearms and ammunition think 
about such a movement? There 
is considerable public sentiment 
always manifesting itself against 
makers of firearms, except in 
times of war. To what extent is 
it justified? Why do manufac- 
turers like Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Company, 
the Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle 
Works, Smith & Wesson and 
others, spend money for advertis- 
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ing and conduct sales campaigns 
for their products when almost 
every State in the Union has an 
anti-revolver law under which it 
is a misdemeanor for a person to 
carry a concealed weapon with- 
out a license? 
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tions that had been built up by 
the Colt company and other fire- 
arms manufacturers. Through 
the efficient service rendered by 
these companies the period of the 
war was undoubtedly shortened 
and victory hastened. 
But the war is over. 

There has been, since 


Why Brad Barker Ownsa “Colt” the war, a widespread 





“You make an easy target, stranger,” I said 
ND could you really, Brad, shoot a the same way in defiance of laws. But 
he hadn 


maa—even a burglar?” interrupted "t the nerve 


little Mrs. Harcourt, as ber brother, the —to defy a Colt ‘Automatic Pistol or 


center of an interested group at the Colt Revolver. 


Country Club, was telling about the at- “y . . 
m robbery sy, 328 ou are Ferfectly safe, Kitty, when = blackjacks and poison 
wes a jues| others had oO . 
7 “ Fhe real to tempt you too much to shoot. are mentioned once. 
“Se you hy I Colt A: oy b , 
a ane Etc cs Gotan = Reformers invoke 
see, Kit,” he “explained, ‘that which prevents loss w! 
herria, Ges’ t trust me as much a3 YOU nor insurance claims to —_; 


tempted Barker robbery. 
their lips to ask too. Bradford Barker 


was known as the most coft-hearted man 
a Now he ay 


he was working away, making 


a selection of salable valuables, as I tip- your dealer will be glad to show you 
models of Colt Auto- the manufacture and 

ou target, matic Pistols or Colt Revolvers and . 

stranger.” | said quietly,and as be turned advise you which is the best for your sale of the instrument 

They are made by 4 

Patent Firearms (but not all the in- 


toed into the room. 


room. the 
make a fine, easy — 


his head with a jerk and found himself home 


covered with my Colt Automatic Pistol the "nletoric Colt’ ~ 
he never hesitated a second. Up went Manfg. Co. of Hartford, Conn., Manu- : 

Colt's: Revalvers, Colt’ struments) by which 

t's (Browning) . : 

“No, Kit, you don’t have to go the 4 rime mmitted. 

limit when you haye the goer ‘of a Colt ten eee Guere e oS ave oo 


his hands over his head as meek as a facturers of 
lamb. Automatic _ Pistols, 


to back up your commands. 


No le insurance t JRITE t ~ 
see ee emnaen enn provent ny WRITE to the Cop, ene fe manufacturer is 


“The Rom 


ay into an i inrourh 
tolen. * . 
2 Gams to ap ok intereting booklet which chey will be blamed for the crime, 


an open window end meant to go ou 


COPY IS NOTABLE FOR ITS RESTRAINT 


The Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., for example, has 
been in business since 1836. The 
company manufactures a line of 
revolvers, automatic pistols and 
automatic machine guns and rifles. 

It has an established market of 
considerable size, consisting of the 
United States Army and Navy, 
State police, the militia and city 
police departments. When the 
war came on the people of the 
United States were exceedingly 
glad of the plants and organiza- 


increase of lawless- 
ness and crime in 
many sections of the 
country. It is attrib- 
uted to the moral up- 
heaval set in motion 
by the war, the results 
of training in the use 
of firearms, unem- 
ployment, and other 
causes. Abstract rea- 
sons are lost sight of 
but the material 
means by which a 
crime is-committed is 
nearly always in evi- 
dence. Revolvers and 
pistols are mentioned 
them have if Newspapers a dozen 
times where _ razors, 


No one is 


hacthe awe legislation to prevent 
crime by prohibiting 


Soon the firearms 


along with the man 
who commits the 
crime. A popular 
opinion grows that 
the desire to commit crime pro- 
ceeds out of the instrument used. 
Legislation is aimed at _ the 
manufacture, sale and use of the 
instrument. Prejudice is created 
against the manufacturer and he 
is hampered in supplying his reg- 
ular market, the Army and Navy, 
the militia and State and city 
police departments. Meantime, 
crime continues to be committed 
and the various instruments by 
which crimes are committed con- 
tinue to be abused or misused. 

Most States have so-called anti- 
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Direct Advertising 
Appeal Based on 
Readers’ Interests 


The Grand Rapids 
FURNITURE RECORD 


A. B.C.—A. B. P, 








OOK at Business Paper adver- 
tising from this angle. 





Business Papers do not merely offer 
the advertiser white space— They 
also place at his service the editor’s 
interpretation of the needs and 
desires of a particular group of readers which 
gives that paper individuality and renders its 
circulation distinct from any other paper. 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Record has a 
well defined editorial appeal. It urges its readers 
to adopt progressive methods of merchandising 
and management. By means of well-illustrated 
straight-to-the-point articles it shows how many 
merchandisers are accomplishing these things. 


Study a copy of The Record. Note how easily 
you may base your advertising copy cepeel upon 
the readers’ interests. 

Is the retail furniture and homefurnishings 
merchandiser an outlet for your product that you 
have overlooked? Our Service Department will 
help you ina survey. Just ask us. 

An A. B. C. and A. B. P. Medium 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Record 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Victor B. Baer Co., Edward R. Ford Co., Sam Leavick, 
1265 Broadway, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., 924 Union Trust Bldg., 
Room 804, Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York City 
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Member of National Ne pers, Incorporated 


The Diary of a New Pioneer 











Inquiry “Please send A. A. C. of W. Standards of Practice 
une 17,1921 an oO an of Merchandising, as advertised. 
J d World Pl f Merchand g d sed.” 
Sept. 22 “Will consider campaign next Spring.” 
Investigation «wy, you ask a few retailers a few questions?” 
Jan. 30, 1922 
Beal ae “Thanks. Sincere, intelligent and different report.” 
Planning Sales “ How many man-days to cover dealers in 73 
April 15 Buying Centers? 
“Will you organize, route, and direct force of 
salesmen and window trimmers for us? : 
“Can you announce our campaign to the trade, | 
supply mailing-lists for 20,000 broad-sides, and | 
over-see mailing?” 
( 
Mea sy “This is to certify that WORLD has received an ) 
adequate non-cancellable contract.” 
Selling Crew of ten start World Plan Dealer canvass with 1 
’ : c 
June 19 World’s Introduction to the dealer. 
Advertising _ 25,000 lines the first year. Four-year program. t 
; \ 
ASK US about THE WORLD'S exclusive Merchandising features. I 
(1) “The World Plan Introduction” and (2) the “high spot” t 
system of routing via ““The New York World’s Seventy-three Buying Centers r 
of Greater New York”; also what a sales appropriation of $500, and an advertis- a 
ing appropriation of $7,250, of $5,800, or of $2,950, will do for you. 
The World and The Evening World have a combined circulation, daily, of 650,000 for f 
$1.20 per agate line gross, subject to contract discounts. They carry more high-grade drygoods 
advertising ; are read by more jobber, department and chain store buyers, and by more u 
retailers ; offer mo-e circulation per dollar and a more concentrated circulation; a reader U 
and a dealer influence more localized than any other morning and evening combination. M 
Advertise in Newspapers by the Year a 
a 
THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT a 
Mallers Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bidg., Detroit - 
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revolver laws, the effect of which 
is to restrict the purchase, sale, 
possession, ownership, carrying or 
use of any firearm capable of 
being concealed upon the person. 
In almost all States laws prohibit 
the carrying of a pistol in the 
pocket by persons who have no 
need of one by reason of their 
occupation. There are also laws 
in many States requiring dealers 
to make a record of all sales of 
revolvers by taking down the 
name of the purchaser and num- 
ber of the gun. All such laws are 
good, and manufacturers ‘of fire- 
arms have nothing to say against 
them. 

But—and it is a very important 
but—in some States no difference 
is recognized between carrying a 
concealed weapon and owning one. 
For instance, in New York State, 
the Sullivan law provides that 
“any person who shall have in his 
possession any pistol, revolver, or 
other firearm of a size which may 
be concealed upon the person 
without a written license there- 
for, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor.” The joker in the law 
is the getting of the license, which 
must be renewed each year, the 
filling out of an application and 
the procuring of affidavits as to 
character from friends who are 
willing to vouch for the person 
who wants to own a pistol. 

The trouble with such legisla- 
tion is that it keeps the pistol out 
of the possession of the honest 
man but does not keep it out of 
the hands of the crook. No crook 
would think of buying a gun if 
he could steal one. Those who are 
unable to steal them buy them by 
mail from unscrupulous dealers 
and makers. 

In the face of hostile legislation, 
unfavorable comment in the press, 
frequent association of the prod- 
uct with murder, burglary, hold- 
ups, and the wide use of revolvers 
and pistols by criminals, how does 
a concern like the Colt company 
advertise, and what success has it 
achieved in overcoming unfavor- 
able public opinion and finding 
new markets for the legitimate 
use of its product? 

A summary of the difficulties 
of the business includes the ac- 
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cusation frequently heard that fire- 
arms manufacturers try to bring 
about wars, that their products 
are frequently mentioned in ac- 
counts of crimes, that unfavorable 
legislation hampers them in many 
States and that they have used 
“scare” copy in their advertising 
campaigns. In addition to these 
difficulties, a revolver or pistol 
lasts a long time, and therefore 
the manufacturer is able to sell 
but one to a customer as a rule. 
In other words, the business can- 
not be developed for “repeats.” 

How does the Colt company ap- 
proach its consumer market? 

The advertising appeal is di- 
rected to the home owner on the 
score of protection—the protection 
of his own person, the members 
of his family and his property. 
The use of “scare” copy may be 
justifiable for advertising check 
protectors, life and fire insurance, 
safe deposit vaults, locks, skid 
chains and automobile bumpers, 
but its use in connection with fire- 
arms has been challenged on the 
ground that it suggests to those 
who are disposed to commit crime 
a way of doing it. Moreover, 
“scare” copy is said to engender 
fear, to frighten people unneces- 
sarily by undermining their sense 
of security. 

Instead of copy designed to in- 
spire fear in the mind of the 
reader, the company, in its na- 
tional campaign, seeks rather to 
preach the doctrine of prepared- 
ness. A series of advertisements 
which began in 1921 and is still 
running, consists of a number of 
“instances” or little stories of the 
experiences of Colt owners. The 
advertisements bear such titles 
as “Why Brad Barker Owns a 
Colt”; “Why Mr. Williams Bought 
a Colt”; “Why Mr. Palmer Bought 
a Colt”; “What Officer X Thinks 
About a Colt,” and so on. 

In no case is the gruesome side 
of the picture presented—like a 
man being killed or “stuck up” by 
a thug. The illustration either 
shows the scene after the robbery 
or the honest citizen having the 
dron on the dishonest one. This 
method gives the advertisements 
a “mystery tale” atmosphere, or 
makes ‘them seem like stories of 
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adventure. One advertisement 
shows a burglar at work loading 
up a satchel with silverware, while 
behind him, unobserved, appears 
the master of the house, gun in 
hand, observing smilingly, “You 
make an easy target, stranger.” 
The text of the advertisement 
is nearly all conversation — Brad 
Barker telling how it happened. 

As an example of a “mystery” 
plot advertisement, an excellent 
one contains an illustration of a 
police officer, pad and pencil in 
hand, questioning the owner of the 
house about a robbery that was 
committed during the night. On 
a chair nearby sits the wife, much 
scared-looking. The caption of 
the illustration reads, “I avoided 
the policeman’s eye. I didn’t want 
him to question me.” 

Right away the reader is trans- 
ported to the realm of Sherlock 
Holmes. It looks like the setting 
for a bully “mystery.” Was it an 
“inside job”? Why does not the 
wife wish to be questioned? The 
copy is her story in her own 
words: 


I had always had the woman’s dread 
of firearms. Didn’t really believe any- 
one would break into our house anyway. 
But after that awful night Tom asked 
me what I thought about getting a Colt 
Automatic Pistol, and I urged him to 
do so. 

It must have been about two o’clock 
in the morning when I thought I heard 
someone downstairs; I was afraid to 
awaken Tom and send him to investi- 
gate. He hadn’t a revolver, so I just 
lay there listening and trembling, and 
then fell asleep. 

In the morning, my dear, what a 
sight! Everything of value gone. We 
called the police and the first question 
the officer asked was: 

“Didn’t you hear anything, Mr. 
Burns?” 

“No, I didn’t hear a sound,” said 
Tom ruefully. I avoided the police- 
man’s eye. I didn’t want him to ques- 
tion me ®, have to tell him what I 
had heard. 

I know Tom would have blamed me 
for not letting him at least try to pro- 
tect his property. But what could he 
have done empty-handed? 

It makes me shudder to think of 
what might have happened to him—to 
all of us, in fact—because I had been 
so foolish in not letting him buy a 
Colt before. 

And we lost all our beautiful silver- 
ware because we didn’t have a Colt. 


Quite an important feature of 
the company’s campaign is its ad- 
vertising to hardware and sport- 
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ing goods dealers in business 
papers. One such advertisement 
reads 


Your services to your community are 
like the doctor’s, Mr. Dealer. He 
knows how health is constantly menaced 
by unseen and neglected dangers and 
supplies the means to ward them off. 
Surrounding your community are un- 
seen dangers which are neglected until 
some innocent householder suffers, Don’t 
wait for this to happen. Often a re- 
minder from you that you carry Colt’s 
Firearms and a word about the need 
of home protection with a Colt Auto- 
matic Pistol or Revolver ieads to a sale, 
and a service for which you will be 
thanked. 


Almost every advertisement in 
national mediums contains the 
following paragraphs: 

Your dealer will be glad to show 
you the various models of Colt Auto- 
matic Pistols or Colt Revolvers, and 
advise you which is the best for your 
home protection. They are manufac: 
tured by the historic Colt’s Patent Fire- 
arms Mfg. Co., of Hartford, Conn., 
who make not only Colt’s Revolvers 
and Colt’s Automatic Pistols, but Colt’s 
(Browning) Automatic Machine Guns 
and Colt’s (Browning) Automatic Ma- 
chine Rifles—regulation equipment for 
the various branches of the Government 
service. 

Write to the Colt company to send 
you the “Romance of a Colt,” a very 
interesting booklet which they will be 
glad to send you free for the asking. 


The “Romance of a Colt” is 
an envelope-size booklet of sixteen 
pages and cover, containing a his- 
tory of the invention of the first 
Colt revolver and a description 
of the use of Colt arms in the 
various wars through which this 
country has passed. Four pages 
explain the particular use for 
which each model is best adapted. 
“As 90 per cent of all automatic 
pistols are sold for pocket, home 
or office use, the Colt .32 or .380 
caliber is the weapon most gen- 
erally wanted,” is one quotation. 
Another is, “For the use of 
women, a caliber .25 Colt is the 
popular arm, as well as the Colt 
.22 automatic target pistol or 
Colt .22 revolver.” 

A large field for revolvers and 
automati¢ pistols exists among 
sportsmen, trappers, hunters camp- 
ers and vacationists generally. 
Colt advertisements are now run- 
ning in a considerable number of 
outdoor publications. The copy 
features protection against wild 
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Subject: Puffed Up with Power— 


Gentlemen: 


This is a little world, growing smaller every day. What 
: is vital to one man is usually only of passing interest to 
| another. 


An advertiser makes an appropriation which seems to him 
to be an enormous sum. A thousand other advertisers are 
doing the same thing. To the next man it is only a drop in 
the bucket. 


The advertiser feels that with this great sum he can 
“compel,” “force,” “demand,” “insist,” “drive’—both the 
consumer and the dealer to his product on his terms. How 
foolish ! 


Those are bad words. They do not get anywhere any more 
in the business world. The bully is gone, thank goodness. 
He was all bluff and bluster. Business nowadays is a 
matter of “soliciting,” “inviting, ” “asking,” “desiring,” “ap- 
preciating” and “convincing.” 

An advertiser who is “puffed up with power,” because 
he has an appropriation to spend does not know human 
nature, and does not know how to use to the best advantage 
the power he is fortunate to possess. 


Indeed the advertising agent or the advertising manager 
who spends an appropriation upon the “bulldozing” or 
“coercing” plan, can only wonder at the end why he has been 
misunderstood by some and why others have antagonized him. 


No matter how small the appropriation—no matter how 
large—it should be spent with consummate skill. It requires 
careful guidance based on actual experience and knowledge 
of the game to put the money into the right channels, so that 
it will bring back its just reward in the quickest possible 
time. This is the work of an advertising agent and when 
he fails to function this way successfully he has outlived 
his usefulness. 

There is much to advertising beside preparing advertise- 
ments and placing them. There is that big game of mer- 
chandising which comes first. 


We feel that our experience of twenty-six years as an ad- 
vertising agency has given us the knowledge and insight 
into problems of the retailer and consumer which well 
qualify us to handle an appropriation of any size; yet we 
place no limit on the size of an account. All we ask is a 
product of merit, and a willingness on the advertiser’s part 
to go ahead when he is assured that we have found the 
right track. 

Yours very truly, 


WR kd Company 


60 W. 35, N. Y. Advertising Agency. 


The next letter in this series will appear in PRINTERS’ INK, issue of July 20th. 
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2 king of France and his 
court were “sore perplext’ by 
the difficulties and impossibilities 
of their situation. 

But Joan of Arc saw simply, 
planned simply, and carried her 
plans through simply. 

Curiously enough the king never 
really knew what saved France. 
He agreed with the English that 
it was witchcraft. 

Perhaps your selling problem 
is really a great deal simpler than 
you think. 


Not easier. Simpler. 


John O Powers Company 


50 East 42nd Street New York 
Advertising 
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animals, marauders and recreation 
in the form of target practice. 

Another way in which the com- 
pany is seeking to build new mar- 
kets and increase its sales is by 
encouraging target practice among 
members of gun and pistol clubs 
and individual families. A great 
deal of educational literature 
along this line is supplied to 
dealers. One folder is entitled 
“A Unique Field—Form a Cel- 
lar Club—Buy a Colt and Learn 
How to Shoot.” Another is en- 
titled “Teach Your Family to 
Shoot,” and still another, “Learn 
to Shoot.” 

There are many sections of the 
country far from the densely 
populated centres of civilization, 
where women are obliged to live 
in isolated places or are exposed 
to molestation or attack, as white 
women in the South. A special 
folder describes an automatic 
pistol compact enough to be car- 
ried in “a man’s vest pocket or 
a woman’s hand-bag.” 

The company has been able 
to develop considerable “repeat” 
business among sportsmen and 
hunters. Colt revolvers and pis- 
tols are made in fancy models to 
suit all tastes. Members of shoot- 
ing clubs as well as independent 
marksmen become “gun fans” and 
own models for all purposes. 

The company has another mar- 
ket of considerable size among 
watchmen for manufacturing 
plants and buildings, private de- 
tectives, cashiers and special mes- 
sengers, 

Literature for the use of dealers 
is issued in great variety. One 
booklet is entitled “The Case 
against the Anti-Revolver Law.” 
It is signed by “The United States 
Revolver Association,” which, ac- 
cording to a statement on the 
second page of the booklet “is 
the chartered, parent and recog- 
nized national organization of the 
revolver and pistol marksmen of 
the United States.” 

The booklet describes why most 
anti-revolver legislation is wrong. 
It says “Laws prohibiting the un- 
restricted carrying of the pistol 
in the pocket are excellent” but 
denounces laws like the Sullivan 
law of New York State. Such 
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laws (as the Sullivan law) “ut- 
terly fail of their avowed pur- 
pose,” says the book, and adds 
“the very words that deprive the 
law-abiding citizen of his protec- 
tion will actually legislate the pis- 
tol out of the home of the citizen 
and into the pocket of the crook.” 
The Colt revolver was invented 
in 1830. The automatic pistol, 
however, is a comparatively recent 
development in firearms manufac- 


ture. It was not until the asso- 
ciation of John M. Browning 
with the Colt company during 


the last ten years that the Colt 
automatic pistol was perfected. 
Browning is said to be the father 
of the automatic pistol as we know 
it today and the inventor of the 
automatic rifle and automatic ma- 
chine gun, both of which are 
manufactured by the Colt com- 
pany. 

What lesson is to be found in 
a study of the Colt campaign? 

The company is successful. It 
is doubtful whether the tremen- 
dous plant and organization which 
grew up during the war will ever 
be completely occupied during 
times of peace with the manufac- 
ture of firearms. The company 
has found a way to use advertis- 
ing to hold and extend its con- 
sumer market and to open new 
markets for the use of its product. 
The “gun for killing” idea has 
been supplanted by “protection” 
and “recreation,” and a favorable 
public opinion substituted in many 
localities in the place of opposition 
and adverse legislation. There 
are many suggestions in the story 
for others who have had to deal 
with misunderstanding and preju- 
dice in the sale of their products. 





Chemical Account Placed with 
Chicago Agency 

The Central City Chemical Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of insecticides, 
has a its advertising account with 
the Alexander Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Chicago. Campaigns in selected news- 
papers will be used for this account. 





“System” and “Factory” 
Appointment 


System and Factory, Chicago, have ap- 
pointed Blanchard, Nichols and Cole- 
man as their Pacific Coast advertising 
representatives. 
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Eighty-Million-Dollar Auto- 
mobile Merger 


The organization of the Associated 
Motor Industries, an $80,000,000 con- 
solidation of automobile, truck and 
auto-parts manufacturers, was announced 
last week. All the plants will be 
owned outright by the consolidation, 
the titles being turned over in fee 
simple to the corporation. 

A total of 
volved, which are located in seven 
States. These include five assembling 
ae located at Indianapolis, Boston, 
ouisville, St. Louis, and Oakland, Cal. 

The manufacturing plants are: Na 
tional Motor Car & Vehicle Corpora- 
tion, Indianapolis; Covert Gear Com- 
pany, Lockport, N. Y., transmission and 
clutch makers; Recording & Computing 
Machines Company, Dayton, O., igni- 
tion, magneto, starter, battery and 
generator manufacturer; Jackson Mo- 
tors Corporation, Jackson, Mich; Ken- 
tucky Wagon Manufacturing Company, 
Louisville, Ky.; Saginaw Sheet etal 
Works, Saginaw, Mich.; Traffic Motor 
Truck Corporation, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Murray-Tregurtha Corporation, Boston, 
Mass., manufacturer of gasoline en- 
gines, and the H. F. Holbrook Com- 
pany, New York, manufacturer of 
automobile bodies. 

The officers of the corporation are: 
Will I. Ohmer, chairman of the 
board; Louis Ruthenburg, Dayton, 
president; A. A. Gloetzner, Lockport, 
N. .; Robert V. Board, Louisville, 
Ky.; T. C. Brandle, St. Louis Mo., and 
George M. Dickson, Indianapolis, vice- 
presidents. 

In addition to the above, the fol- 
lowing are directors: James R. Duffin, 
Louisville; H. G. Stoddard, Worcester, 
Mass. ; H. V. Hale, Saginaw, Mich.; 
H. J. Linkert, Dayton; C. L. Halladay, 
W. W. Sterling, Jackson, Mich.; C. 
V. Exselsen, Chicago; Guy Wilson, 
St. Louis; H. Buell Hollister, New 
York; M. Douglas Flattery, Boston, and 
H. F. Holbrook, New York. 

The main offices of the Associated 
Motor Industries will be in Dayton, O. 


Malcolm McAllister Leaves 
Utah Agency Field 
Malcolm McAllister, head of an ad- 
vertising agency bearing his name in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has retired from 
the agency field. He has become asso- 


ciated with the American Gas Accu- 
mulator Co., Elizabeth, N. J., as State 
representative in Utah and Idaho. This 


er makes traffic beacons, and 


“highway lighthouses.” 


Eugene Knott Resigns from 
- le" : = 
Louisville, Ky., “Evening Post 

Eugene Knott has resigned as general 
manager of the Louisville, Ky., Eve- 
ning Post. 

W. W. Stouffer, who has been busi- 
ness manager, succeeds Mr. Knott as 
general manager. Mr. Stouffer has 
been connected with the newspaper for 
over twenty years. 


fourteen plants is in- 
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Fifty Leading Advertisers 
During 1921 


The Curtis Publishing Company has 
kindly given Printers’ INK permission 
to spread on the records its compila- 
tion of the fifty leading advertisers in 


thirty-six publications during 1921. 
Here they” are, together with the 
amounts of their investment: 
{oseph Campbell Co........ $1,316,095 
ictor Talking Modhins oe. 1,239,693 
Procter & Gamble Co....... 1,198,458 
The Congoleum Co......... 783,431 
Swift & Company.......... 694,600 
The Pepsodent Co.......... 680,770 
California Ass’d Raisin Co.... 659,63 
Lever Bros. Company....... 646,277 
The Barrett Company....... 612,249 
Colgate & Company......... 596,781 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 593,685 
Fels & Company............ 3,510 
The Quaker Oats Co........ 553,892 
Eastman Kodak Company.. 553,375 
Cudahy Packing Co......... 543,090 
The Palmolive Company..... 524,797 
Columbia Graphophone Co... 497,411 
Andrew Jergens Company... 484,885 
Vacuum Oil Company...... 79,464 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc..... 466,312 
Lehn & Fink, Inc.......... 448,250 
The R. L. Watkins Co...... 438,682 
Corn Prod. Refining Co..... 429,506 
The Fleischmann Co........ 419,872 
Northwestern Yeast Co..... 390,070 
F ‘amous Players-Lasky Corp. 385,250 
S. Rubber Company..... 82,523 
Alfred H. Smith Company... 371,205 
American Radiator Co...... 370,801 
Johns-Manville, Inc. ....... 369,580 
odge Brothers Co......... 369,132 
The Bon Ami Company..... 350,387 
Cream of Wheat Company.. 348,770 
Armstrong Cork Company... 345,903 
Southern Cotton Oil Trad. Co. 339,246 
General Electric Company... 333,642 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc..... 326,471 
Pompeian Company eececces 311,591 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 309,993 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 302,975 
International Silver Co..... 302,220 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co... 302,027 
United Drug Company...... 300,222 
General Cigar Co., Inc . 286,460 
Morris & Company ae aida 282,030 
Hart Schaffner & Marx..... 279,407 
LaSalle Extension University 277,942 
Maxwell-Chalmers Co. ..... 272,200 
California Fruit Growers Ex. 265,106 
Hupp Motor Car Corp...... 264,500 
This compilation does not, of course, 


include the total advertising investment 
of the concerns in question. As is well 
known, many of them are heavy users 
of newspapers, farm papers, outdoor 
advertising, street cars, usiness papers, 
theatre programmes, "direct- mail, win- 
dow displays, novelties, premiums, mo- 
tion pictures, slides, directories, signs 
and other mediums. 


Appoint Thomas Agency 


Hunt, Wallis and Company, Chicago 
distributors of Oildag and Gredag, have 
appointed the David C. Thomas Com 
pany as their advertising agents. Trade 
paper, newspaper and direct campaigns 
are now under way. 
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The Advertising Face of Highway Lighthouse 





IGHWAY Lighthouses are erected on the 
main highways at a limited number of posi- 
tions indicated by the State Highway Commissions. 


The advertising privilege consists of two colored 
enamel posters placed on the two sides in head-on 
position, located in the line of automobile head- 


lights at night. 


The advertising face of the signal head is also a 
flashing display at night. The high value of day 


and night display is readily appreciated. 
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The Signal Face of Highway Lighthouse 


HE Highway Lighthouse is a warm friend 
of the motorist. The side facing the road 


contains accurate mileage directions to important 


destinations. 


The number or name of the highway route on 
the signal head is illuminated at night. 


Colored beams of light, visible for two miles, 
mark crossroads, curves and ‘railroad crossings. 
Highway Lighthouses are convenient guide books 
on the road and a public utility of highest character. 
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Highway Lighthouse 
Advertising 


Advertisers who started with a few Highway 
Lighthouses have substantially increased their 
original number of locations. Highway Light- 
houses have met the test and are in operation in 
the leading states of the country. 


Now comes an opportunity for a limited group 
of national advertisers to take advantage of High- 
way Lighthouse advertising under a special plan. 
Briefly the facts are: 


1. The total number of Highway Lighthouses to 
be erected in 1922 is limited. 
The number of advertising accounts that may 
be accepted is automatically restricted. 


An allotment carries exclusive rights for a prod- 
uct for the year 1922 and first option on the 
1923 schedule. Locations are selected by the 
advertiser. 

The appropriation involved is small. The 
number of locations allotted to each advertiser 
is sufficient to insure coverage. 


Officers of this company will gladly present the 
details of this plan to interested executives. 


Phone Elizabeth 2900. 


The Story is interestingly told in 
a booklet “Ourpoor Inpivipuats” by 
W. Hoyt Livingston. Sent upon request 
to advertising and sales executives. 


HIGHWAY LIGHTHOUSE COMPANY 


Maser Builders of . Plant and 
Lighthouses “ ; Laboratories 


for a quarter century ELIZABETH, N.J- 
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Advertising Used to Develop Wide 


Market That Had Never Been 
Recognized 


Albert Pick & Co., Hotel Outfitters, Change Character of Business as 
Hitherto Unknown Opportunities Develop 


N 1914 the firm of Albert Pick 

& Company of Chicago, found 
it had to have more business— 
not unlike the situation in which 
many other concerns are finding 
themselves today. It discovered, 
to its surprise, that up to that 
time it had not known 


necessity of looking for new out- 
lets. Its success in locating them 
has been in large measure respon- 
sible for its subsequent rapid 
growth. 

“In other words,” says V. R. 
Bliss, advertising manager of 





its market. Some vig- 
orous looking ahead 
showed interesting 
possibilities for ex- 
pansion, Then ensued 
educational advertis- 
ing campaigns in 
which business papers 
had a leading part. 

As a result Pick’s 
annual sales, then 
around three million 
dollars, have gone to 
fifteen million, and the 
entire character of 
the business has been 
changed. 

The accomplishment 
shows there is such a 
thing as going too far 
in the direction of 
shortening lines—a 
tendency that is no- 
ticeable right now. 

Before the company, 
now nationally known 
as complete outfitters 
of hotels and institu- 
tions, began to develop 
on a large scale, a 
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considerable portion 
of its business was 
in bar glassware and 
accessories. It also had a fair 
trade in dining-room and kitchen 
equipment and general hotel fur- 
nishings. 

When Prohibition began to ap- 
pear in the offing, the company 
immediately saw the necessity for 
enlarging and strengthening its 
hotel and restaurant lines. It 
went after this trade vigorously 
and in that very process saw the 


CLASS JOURNALS HAVE BEEN USED TO HELP EXPAND 


THIS BUSINESS 


the company, “we had been doing 
a limited business because we did 
not know our market thoroughly. 
Investigation revealed its possi- 
bilities not only in the way of 
new outlets for the lines we al- 
ready had but showed us where 
we could develop new markets. 
We had been selling equipment 
to hotels, clubs and restaurants. 
When it became necessary for us 
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to get more business we soon 
found we could sell equipment to 
hospitals, institutions, penitentia- 
ries, jails, reformatories, depart- 
ment stores, public service com- 
panies, lumber and _ = mining 
companies, industrial plants, steam- 
ships, railroads, ranches, churches, 
schools, colleges, fraternal organi- 
zations, chambers of commerce, 
Y. M. C. A.’s and others. 

“We found the sale of billiard 
tables was by no means confined 
to billiard parlors and that we 
could sell them to factories, 
lodges and other organizations. 
We used to regard the soda parlor 
and conféctionery store as the field 
for soda fountains. But now we 
have a market for them in hotels, 
department stores and restaurants. 
We have found factories, tele- 
phone companies, churches, thea- 
tres and steamship lines are as 
profitable customers for the sale 
of furniture, carpets, curtains and 
other furnishings as the hotels 
used to be. 

“Our deliberate judgment is that 
the matter of looking for and 
. developing new markets is the 
most important service an adver- 
tising or sales executive can 
render. There is little doubt, not- 
withstanding all that has been said 
on the subject, that the average 
business concern, through a failure 
to utilize advertising in a big and 
broad way, overlooks a consider- 
able part of its opportunities in 
this direction. The condition also 
comes from the old conservative 
belief that centralization of manu- 
facturing and advertising effort 
necessarily brings the best results. 
This may be so for some concerns 
but not for many others, ours in- 
cluded.” 

The way the Pick firm invaded 
the industrial and public school 
fields, getting broad markets in 
these from practically a standing 
start, gives an idea of how it goes 
about the process cf widening its 
outlet through knowing its field. 

“Prior to 1914,” said Mr. Bliss, 
“we sold little or nothing to in- 
dustrial concerns. few fac- 
tories and other commercial in- 
terests were at that time operating 
lunchrooms for their employees, 
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but in a broad sense the idea had 
gained little headway. We were 
convinced that if the many ad 
vantages of the employees’ lunch 
room could be brought to th 
attention of various officials the re 
sult would more than justify th 
effort in a business way. 


SEEKING OUT NEW MARKETS 


“We sent out investigators and 
did much original research work, 
with the result that we were abl 
to show that the working efficiency 
of employees, especially women 
was increased in many way: 
through serving proper food at a 
medium price in pleasant sur 
soundings. Then we found our 
equipment experts had knowledge 
that could easily be adapted to this 
particular proposition. Little phy 
sical change in the equipment was 
needed. The problem was simply 
one of adapting it to use in a new 
field. 

“In exploiting the idea we took 
ample space in the advertising 
sections of the industrial journals. 
We used many color inserts and 
prepared follow-up matter to cor- 
respond. 

“We did not expect results im- 
mediately and did not get them 
The idea was prominently featured 
for five years—our business in 
this line all the while growing. We 
took individual orders ranging all 
the way from’a thousand to a 
hundred thousand dollars. One 
direct outcome of this campaign 
was the installation of the largest 
cafeteria in the world for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company of East Pitts- 
burgh. 

“One thing brings on another 
in advertising. Get the entire or- 
ganization into the spirit of con- 
stant expansion, and branching out 
into new fields finally gets to be 
regarded as quite the proper and 
expected thing. We discovered 
in the public school a field for 
business potentially greater even 
than that of the industrial field. 

“A few years ago schools in 
the larger cities were serving the 
so-called penny lunches and a 
limited number of high schools 
had lunchrooms but the idea was 
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It Takes Good Men i. 


Make a Good Newspaper 


The Portland Press Herald is 
today under the direction of the 
following men: 


Col. HARRY M. BIGELOW, Editor in Chie 
Formerly Editor in Chief Portland Press 


RANDOLPH MARSHALL, Managing Editor 
Formerly Managing Editor New York Herald 
and Philadelphia Public Ledger 


E. C. BOWLER, Sr., General Manager 
Formerly General Manager Portland Herald 


HAROLD F. O’KEEFE, Advertising Director 
Formerly of Philadelphia Public Ledger 


With these men in charge and with 
adequate equipment, the Press Herald 
drives forward toward its goal of 
outstanding newspaper leadership in 


Maine. 


The Press Herald 


| 
| 





PORTLAND, MAINE 
Member A.B.C. 


Powers & Strong, Iwc. 
New York Boston Chicago 
Special Representatives 
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not general. We investigated the 
field, found it promising, mer- 
chandised for it as we did for the 
industrial field, and then put the 
idea over in educational advertis- 
ing in class journals. The result 
has been a pronounced increase in 
our business from this line. 
Many high schools have had us 
put in complete lunchroom equip- 
ment and now the idea is spread- 
ing to grade schools. 

“Our problem here was peculiar 
and somewhat difficult. The idea 
of operating a lunchroom, being 
so absolutely foreign to the ex- 
perience of educators, was looked 
upon as a technical and almost 
impossible proposition. We re- 
duced the thing to its simplest 
proportions and showed its prac- 
ticability and its ease of applica- 
tion to schools. This campaign 
now is in progress and the results 
are such as to make us enthusias- 


ic. 

“As to business-paper advertis- 
ing, our policy is to do the thing 
in a big way. We devote as much 
attention to preparing for it color 
inserts and other high-class fea- 
tures as we do for our various 
catalogues. The trouble with busi- 
ness-paper advertising is that it 
too often is treated as a step-child 
proposition, particularly when a 
house uses a catalogue. If the 
advertising is worth having at all 
it is worth real time and attention. 
We are strongly in favor of color 
inserts which we print ourselves. 
Often we can use for this purpose 
pages out of the catalogue. We 
have been able at times to use 
the same insert in quite a number 
of business papers and we hope 
to do it to a still greater extent.” 


Boston Agency Adds H. Sidney 
Ward 


H. Sidney Ward, for the past. six 
years with The Beaver Board Com- 
panies, of New York, has joined the 
copy and service department of the 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, 
Boston. 


Joins New York “Daily News” 


William E. Wheeler, formerly with 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has 
joined the Eastern foreign advertising 
staff of the New York Daily News, 
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What They Advertise in 


Soviet Russia 

“Of late the Soviet newspapers hav: 
been interesting to read,” swrites a corre 
spondent in the Daily Telegraph, Londo: 
“The advertisements alone are most en 
tertaining. What with parrots offere: 
for sale at 200,000,000 rubles, and r« 
wards for lost cats at 5,000,000, a bo 
at the opera for 20,000,000, and a typ: 
writer (slightly used) for 1,000,000,00( 
the papers must find their stocks < 
noughts hardly equal to the demand. 

“Every day there is an average o 
twenty advertisements of passports an: 
other identification documents lost o 
stolen. ‘Losing’ such important docu 
ments seems to have become quite 
habit. One wonders what it means 
Then there is a large advertisement o 
a wonderful toilet soap called th 
‘royal.’ For a Communist regime this 
is rather a daring departure. Anothe 
manufacturer of a ‘splendid face cream’ 
has the uence to put the royal arm, 
of Great Britain at the top of it. Evi 
dently he thinks he can insure a quick 
sale through such ‘patronage.’ 

“There are many thieves in Moscow 
Here is the Moscow Water Board plain 
tively letting the public know that eight 
typewriters have been stolen in on 
night from its office. It lays stress on 
the ‘in one_night.’ The. syndicate o/ 
the Soviet Press lets the public know 
in a full-page advertisement that th« 
no we ages | capitalist trust ruling th« 
printing offices has decided to raise its 

' 


tariff.” 


New York Club Honors 
Holland and Higham 


A luncheon in honor of Louis E. Hol 
land, the new president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
welcoming him to New York, and in 
honor of Sir Charles F. Higham, as a 
farewell party before he sailed for Eng 
land, was given by the Advertising 
Club of New York on June 29. Thi 
New York Times was joi.t host on th 
occasion by invitation of the New York 
Advertising Club. 

Addresses were made hy Mr. Hol 
land, Sir Charles, Louis Wiley, business 
manager of the New York Times, ani 
<. . Woodbridge, president of th: 
New York Club. 


American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Appointment 


H. N. Kellogg has been reappointed 
chairman of the special standing com 
mittee of the American Newspape 
Publishers’ Association pending further 
action by the association. J. B. Pink 
ham, who has served this committee i 
the interim, will continue in the wor! 
he was previously engaged in—the han 
dling of labor problems for publishers 


Arthur Nicolet, formerly with th 
Smith-Grieves Printing o., Kansas 
City, is now associated with the Lecht 
man Printing Co. of that city. 
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Getting Your Story to the 
Men Who Decide 


The president of a manufacturing company said in the 
pages of PRINTERS’ INK some time ago: “I don’t believe 
that any business ever grew and became really big and 
successful if any one man tried to do it all. I would no 
more think of sitting down in my office and deciding to 
put out three new models of my machine or to make some 
drastic changes in my sales or distribution methods with- 
out calling in people around me, than I would buy a new 
kind of kitchen cabinet without asking my wife whether 
she liked it or not. Fundamental policies in our business 
are decided by a great many men all of whom make valu- 
able suggestions.” 


This statement applies particularly well to the making 
up of an advertising appropriation. How much it will be, 
and where the advertising appropriation will be spent is 
decided upon by a great many people. Plans and lists 
are being made up right now for fall and winter cam- 
paigns. Salesmen for all sorts of advertising mediums, 
printers, lithographers, and every man who sells products 
or services which are part of an advertising appropri- 
ation, can see some one of the men on their calls who 


finally decide. 


But the advertising appropriation is not a one-man 
business. In most cases it is impossible for the salesman 
to present his solicitation in person to all of the various 
executives who may have some influence upon the final 
decision. This condition is not confined alone to the 
advertising business. The one-man or “king” business 
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is pretty much discredited all over the world. One man’s 
final decision is not merely so general as it used to be. 


The man who gets consideration for what he has to 
sell will have to get his story before more than one man. 
How is he to accomplish this? Having the salesman call 
upon the people he is able to see is good business. It is 
also good business policy for the big chief to back up his 
sales force with some real advertising in the PRINTERS’ 
INK Publications, which are read closely by more than 
one man in almost every concern they reach, giving you 
a thorough coverage of the field of present and pro- 
spective buyers of advertising. 


In the concerns listed below, for example, PRINTERS’ 
INK and Printers’ INK MONTHLY are read by the fol- 
lowing executives: 


Lever Brothers Company Lehn & Fink 


F. A. Countway, President Epwarp PLAUT, President 
Pau. L. BuTtier, General Manager W.D. Canapay, Asst. Sales Mgr. 
A. F. BerNHARD, Sales Manager G. M. Murray, Adv. Manager 
W. P. JACKSON, 

Assistant General Sales Manager 
RALPH Foore, Adv. Manager 
KENNETH WARDEN, H. D. Crippen, General Manager 

Associate Adv. Manager UL. E. SMALLEY, Comptroller 
R. N. HALLOWELL, J. F. Jones, Gen’l Sales Manager 
Assistant Advertising Manager 


Bon Ami Company 


Columbia Graphophone 


Postum Cereal Co. PM td 
S. H. SMALL, President ed , 
R. B. SMALL, Asst. Sales Manager 4H. L. Wittson, President 
C. A. Wicerns, Adv. Manager H. A. Yerkes, Asst. General Mgr. 
B. D. Sroxes, Adv. Department G- W. Hopkins, : 
B. A. Gere, Adv. Department V.-President & Gen’l Sales Mgr. 
H. L. Pratt, 
Mgr., Branch Service Division 





Eastman Kodak Company 


L. B. Jones, 
Vice-President in charge of Sales 
and Advertising Policies 
L. H. Bartiett, Asst. Adv. Mgr. 
L. W. Gittette, Asst. Adv. Mar. 
Paut Favour, Mgr. Service Deft. 


Mr. LeverIcu, Adv. Manager 
H. L. Tuers, Mgr., Dealer Service 
S. SouLe, Asst. Adv. Manager 
J. E. Croxey, Branch Service Div. 
B. H. Smiru, Branch Service Div. 
Mr. PInKHAM, Grafonola Division 
Mr. Buck, Branch Service Div. 
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Pompeian Company 


O. F. Leopotp, President 
W. W. Wuee ter, Vice-President 
M. O. Hart, Treasurer 
A. C. CARPENTER, Secretary 


Morris & Company, Ine. 


Moses Morris, President 
W. H. Biavuve tt, Sales Department 
W. A. Cotitins, Adv. Department 


Fleischmann Company 


J. WisHire, Vice-President 
D. P. Woo.tey, Vice-President 
M. A. Cook, Asst. Sales Mgr. 
CuHarves Fiscuer, Asst. Sales Mgr. 
U. NELSON, Copy Department 


Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


L. L. Kinc, Manager, Adv. Dept. 
F. K. EsPENnHAIN, 
Mogr., The G. T. & R. Export Co. 
G. W. SANTEE, 
Manager, Sales Service Dept. 
R. W. CLarK, 
Manager, Sales Promotion Deft. 
C. T. Hutcuins, 
Manager, Dealers’ Dept. 
G. A. WADDLE, 
Mgr., Dealers’ Relations Dept. 
G. S. EARSEMAN, 
Mgr., Sales Personnel Dept. 
C. N. GATEs, ; 
Ady. Dept., The G. T. @& R. 
Export Co. 
E. H. Scripps, Mnfrs. Sales Dept. 
P. D. Cotuins, Mnfrs. Sales Dept. 
C. C. PratHer, Tire Sales Dept. 
T. J. Moore, Triangle 
D. L. Kant, Sales Promotion Dept. 
L. L. MAcuia, 
Sales Promotion Dept. 
J. U. Ranpte, Sales Mgrs. Office 
D. L. Brown, 
Adv. Mgr., The G. T. & R. 
Export Co. 
HuGH ALLEN, Advertising Deft. 
E. D. Eppy, Dealers’ Department. 
W. H. Sorn,. Mor., Service Dept. 
A. W. Spore, Asst. Mgr. Adv. Dept. 


Fels & Company 


S. S. Fets, President 
J. S. Gotpsaum, Sales & Adv. Mgr. 
C. G. Fox, 


Pepsodent Company 


K. G. Smiru, Vice-President 
L. C. HorrMAn, Office Manager 
H. P. Ropers, Adv. Manager 
V. D. Exy, Asst. Adv. Manager 


L. C. ScHerer, Asst. Export Mgr. 
W. E. HausHeer, Export Manager 
W. S. THompson, Asst.-Treasurer 
F. C. Boccess, Purchasing Agent 
H. B. Jupp, Traffic Manager 
R. E. Spring, Mgr. Dental & Sales 
E. A. Lawton, 

Asst. Manager Dental & Sales 
H. P. Best, Auditor 
H.R. Franke, Asst. Purchasing A gt. 


Congoleum Company 


W. D. FLanpers, Director of Sales 
pu VAL R, GOLDTHWAITE, 

Asst. Director of Sales 
F. R. Goopett, Mgr. Western Div. 
D. A. McGee, Mgr. Eastern Div. 
F. C. Kenyon, Advertising Dept. 


Champion Spark Plug 
Company 
R. A. STRANAHAN, President 


F. B. Caswett, Director of Sales 
Geo. B. Nason, Adv. Manager 


Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation 


O. C. Hutcuinson, 
General Sales Manager 
A. B. Drury, Sales Manager 
FREDERICK DICKINSON, 
Adv. & Asst. Sales Manager 
Wittis Munro, Advertising Dept. 


Morris & Company 


Epwarp Morris, President 
R. S. Guisettn, Asst. to President 
C. W. Myers, Adv. Manager 
C. L. SLemnincer, Asst. Adv. Moar. 
Joun Letrn, Mgr. Dealer Service 
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Boncilla Laboratories 


J. M. Price, President 
N. S. SHERMAN, Sales Manager 
G. S. Wittiamson, Direct Sales 
H. J. Burcess, Adv. Manager 
Leo McCusker, Eastern Dist. Mgr. 


Bradley Knitting Company 
i J. PHoENtx, President 
. B. TYrrRe.t, 
Wri ice-President & Sales Manager 
M. E. Yapon, Adv. Manager 


California Associated 
Raisin Co. 
Frep A. Seymour, Gen’l Manager 


C. A. Murpocu, 
Asst. Gen’t Mgr. & Secretary 


S. Q. Grapy, 
Director Sales & Adv. 


FRANKLIN BELL, Adv. Manager 


H. HELFERICH, 
Asst. to Gen’l Sales Manager 


W. Boren, Asst. to Adv. Manager 
Frep Howarp, 





I, B. Davies, Secretary 
Dir. of Educational Activities 


Stewart Motor Corp. 
P Cellucotton Products Co. 


T. R. Lipparp, President 

R. P. Lentz, Sec’y & Treasurer W. W. Luecxe, General Manager 
R. G. STEWART, Vice-President RAYMOND KELLY, Vice-President 
W. M. Bowen, Purchasing Engr. LL. E. MEYER, Office Manager 
R. G. Hatcu, Adv. Manager. A.B. Taytor, Gen’l Sales Manager 


So it is in literally hundreds of other companies, whose 
plans for the fall and winter are now being made up. 


If you want to help your salesman get his message 
past the buffer into the back room where final decisions 
are made, use space in the PRINTERS’ INK Publications. 


There are closing dates every Friday for the 
WEEKLY edition out the following Thursday. Forms 
for the August MONTHLY close July 15th. 


Don’t depend for your fall and winter business upon 
getting your story before one man. Use the PRINTERS’ 
Ink Publications and help your sales force get your 
message to all of the people who have any influence on 
the final decision. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


PRINTERS’ INK MonTHLY 
Romer Pustisuine Co., Inc. 
Publishers 


PRINTERS’ INK 
The Weekly Journal of Advertising 
Established 1888 by Grorce P. Rowe. 


185 Madison Avenue, Corner of 34th Street, New York 














Advertising a Misadvertised 


Community 


The All-Year Club of Southern California Uses Paid Space to Overcome 
Two Misconceptions That Hurt 


By E. B. Weiss 


HY do vaudeville artists 

still “get away” with jokes 
about Yonkers and New Jersey? 
Why are there so many jibes be- 
ing spread about concerning this 
community and that, particularly 
when most of them are without 
foundation ? 

Perhaps one of the reasons is 
that most of these much-maligned 
towns and cities have never had 
a thing to say in response to the 
false accusations. 

It was just that way with 
Southern California. In the first 
place, a large portion of this coun- 
try’s population regarded 100 in 
the shade and a Southern Cali- 
fornia summer as synonymous. 
Secondly, too many people had 
the impression that Southern 
California “lived on tourists.” 

Both of these misconceptions 
had been spread broadcast. As a 
result the hotel owners and busi- 
ness men of Southern California 
put their heads together. Some- 
thing had to be done and adver- 
tising, it turned out later, was that 
“something.” At the risk of run- 
ning ahead of our story we are 
going to state the fact that 13,533 
direct replies have been received 
from the current campaign. About 
99 per cent of these announce the 
writer’s intention of going to 
Southern California for the sum- 
mer. fair percentage state 
they have in mind making their 
permanent home there if they find 
they like the country. That last 
sentence explains why practically 
every trade group in Southern 
California is subscribing to the 
campaign. In other words, the 
hotel owners are not the only ones 
who are benefiting from the ad- 
vertising. 

The idea for the campaign 
originated with an Easterner. He 
had gone to California and while 


stopping at Pasadena during Apel, 


commented, to natives, on the 
thronged streets. He was told the 
town would be “dead” very soon, 
so far as visitors were concerned. 
Furthermore he was informed 
that the tourists would not return 
until late fall. 

That set him thinking. He had 
observed the considerable invest- 
ments in hotel properties in Pasa- 
dena and other sections of 
Southern California. To him, it 
did not seem right that there 
should be such a tremendous in- 
vestment standing idle for so 
many months every year. He 
procured all the books on Califor- 
nia that were immediately avail- 
able and later got in touch with 
the Weather Bureau. From these 
sources he verified the impression 
that had been forming itself in his 
mind—Southern California actual- 
ly had a most pleasing summer 
climate. 


HOW THE ADVERTISING STARTED 


At the same time the Southern 
California Hotel Men’s Associa- 
tion had appointed a_ publicity 
committee which was struggling 
with the problem of overcoming 
the seasonal handicap common to 
so many manufacturers. This 
committee was then considering 
the feasibility of some co-operative 
hotel advertising. The objection 
was, however, that publicity of 
that type would help foster the 
mistaken ideas people had con- 
cerning the industrial status of 
Southern California. What was 
really needed was a Southern Cali- 
fornia Advertising Association to 
which all of the business and 
municipal interests would sub- 
scribe 

As a result twenty-five promi- 
nent men were asked to attend an 
organization meeting May 23, 
1921. Eighteen out of the twenty- 
five were on hand. By May 31 
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matters had progressed so rapidly 
that another meeting of the or- 
ganization group was called. There 
were a number of new faces 
present and at this meeting C. G. 
Milham was named = executive 
secretary. A committee of five 
was also appointed to 
devise methods of 
raising funds. 

Then things began to 
move even more quick- 
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years was pledged. For the cur- 
rent year the Association has 
available more than $200,000, in- 
cluding a rather fair-sized carry- 
over from last year. The results 
from last year’s campaign caused 
the supervisors of Los Angeles 






ly. The endorsement 
of the Los Angeles 
Chamber. of Com- 
merce, of the Los 
Angeles Realty Board 


That 
Vacation Land 


you’ve never seen 


By an Easterner 







and other big com- 
munity organizations 
was obtained. On June 
14 a public meeting 
was held. This meet- 
ing adopted the report 
of the previous com- 
mittees, calling for the 
designation of an 
executive committee to 
control the organiza- 
tion, and an advertis- 
ing committee to direct 
the advertising policy 
and plan of raising 
funds. 

Without waiting for 
second wind it was 
decided to begin a 
drive for funds on 
June 27. The goal set 
was the raising of 
$300,000 a year for a 
period of three years. 
Although there was 
practically no money 
in the association’s 
treasury the executive 
committee decided to 
go ahead with the 
initial campaign involving an out- 
lay of approximately $50,000. This 
was to be more or less in the 
nature of a test campaign. The 
committee reasoned a successful 
campaign would “sell” the Asso- 
ciation as nothing else would and 
took the chance of possible failure, 
as well as its consequences if any- 
thing went wrong. 

Before the campaign was com- 
pleted the money to pay for it was 
subscribed. At the end of the 
year—six months in all—more 
than $125,000 a year for three 
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A NEW LAND OF SUMMER RESORTS ADVERTISED IN 
NEWSPAPERS 


County to appropriate $50,000 for 
the work this year. What is more, 
they have promised the Associa- 
tion, if a similar record of results 
from this year’s work is shown, 
that Los Angeles County will 
contribute $100,000 in 1923. It 
may be stated with a fair degree 
of safety that the Association will 
have the $300,000 it aimed for 
originally by 1923 and it seems 
that this amount may be forth- 
coming regularly each year there- 
after. 

The 


Association is known as 
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You Can Late 


at our (Phe Stories and joke about our readers, 
but can you ignore the purchasing power of 
this market P 


Here are 350,000 women who buy beauty 
products costing from $1 to $10 direct from 
25 mail order advertisers. (Proved by their 
continued use of space.) 


Yet 98% of our readers live in cities and 
towns where they can buy your product from 
your dealer —their druggist. 


Your problem in True Story is not in creating 
a demand but in directing an existing demand. 


Set us down on your Fall List for a trial run 
of keyed copy. 
We have classified and analyzed space used 


by our advertisers with a beauty appeal. A 
copy of this analysis is yours for the asking. 


TRUE STORY MAGAZINE 


119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


H. A. WISE, Advertising Manager 


CHARLES A. SHATTUCK, Western Office, 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, II. 
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News Times 
Otro sitinteye , Guaranteed 


19,402 
Line Rate .O5 


Figures tell the story of prosperous Northern 
Indiana—Southern Michigan Trade Territory. 










There’s no denying their force despite garbling or 
concealing the facts. 
The South Bend News-Times, daily and Sunday, is 


a better buy by over 3,000 paid subscribers than its 
competitor. No duplication of circulation guaranteed. 













South Bend is in a building boom. Studebaker, and 
Olivers are both going strong. Other concerns are thriv- 
ing. Southern Michigan is harvesting a record fruit crop. 
Business is good in South Bend. 


SOUTH BEND NEWS-TIMES 










Daily Sunday 
Member A. B. C. 
J. M. STPPHPNSON W. R. ARMSTRONG 









Publisher Advertising Manager 





Foreign Representatives 






Cons, Hunton & Woopman, Inc 
Chicago New York Detroit 
Atlanta Kansas City 
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The All-Year Club of Southern 
‘alifornia.” | Headquarters are 
naintained at Los Angeles. Con- 
ributors to the campaign include 
ern, Los Angeles, Orange, River- 
ide, San Bernardino, Santa Bar- 
hara and Ventura Counties; 
several of the Southern California 
nunicipalities in various counties 
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ALL-YEAR CLUBe/ SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


CHAMENE OF COMMPRCE BLDG = Des Meh LOS ANGE’ FS, CALIFORNIA 


and approximately 750 individual 
subscribers. The contributing 
business houses include hotels, 
Los Angeles banks, the Retail 
Dry Goods Association of Los 
Angeles, the Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association of Los Angeles, all 
five of the Los Angeles daily 
newspapers, the public utility cor- 
porations, builders and contrac- 
tors, realtors and so on. 

This year’s campaign got under 
way in the March magazines. The 
final magazine advertisement ap- 
peared in the June issues. In the 
newspapers the campaign began on 
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MAGAZINES PICTURED THE DELIGHTS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA FOR SUMMER TOURISTS 
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May 7 and finished on June 16. 
Fourteen magazines were used 
and fifty newspapers. 

As for results, in addition to 
those already mentioned here is 
what Mr. Milham, executive sec- 
retary, has to say: 

“Last year the names and ad- 
dresses of all inquirers were listed 
and furnished to the 
transcontinental rail- 
roads which serve 
this territory. 
Through these rail- 
roads a personal 
check of the in- 
quirers was possible. 
A letter from T. C. 
Peck, General Pas- 
senger Agent of the 
Union Pacific Sys- 
tem here, who is 
now allied with our 
organization, is char- 
acteristic of the 
feeling of the rail- 
roads. Last Decem- 
ber, after time had 
been given for re- 
ports from all Union 
Pacific offices, Mr. 
Peck wrote that 
many of the All- 
Year Club inquiry 
names had been 
checked by their gen- 
eral agents, and re- 
ports received would 
indicate that a very 
large percentage of 
these people are 
coming to California. 

“Again, in  con- 
nection with last 
year’s campaign, one 
hotel in Los Angeles reported to 
The All-Year Club that its house 
count had been increased 100 a day 
during the summer by the cam- 
paign. A big resort hotel at Long 
Beach informed the Club that its 
house count had been increased 200 
a week through The All-Year ef- 
fort. Several real-estate firms re- 
ported excellent sales made to 
persons who had been brought 
here through the All-Year adver- 
tising. While these are all isolated 
instances, they are mentioned to 
show what was the general word 
of appreciation that: came from 
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many sources. No actual count of 
people brought here was possible, 
but through the newspapers it was 
learned that a very large influx 
of visitors had been noted, 
whereas, because of adverse con- 
ditions in territory formerly con- 
tributory to Southern California 


beaches during the summer 
months, a decided drop had been 
expected. 

“The Southern Pacific, the 


Union Pacific, and the Santa Fe, 
through their executives here, 
have reported that their offices 
and agents in the Middle West 
and East. have been experiencing 
a greater volume of inquiries re- 
garding California than they have 
ever before known, and that in 
this season to date they have sold 


more tickets to Southern Califor- ° 


nia than they ever before sold at 
this season.” 

Evidently Southern California 
is solving both its seasonal and 





misrepresentation problem  suc- 
cessfully. 
How Trade Character Is 


Working for Stockholders 


The relation of an advertising trade 
character to the assets of a company 
was well illustrated in an advertisement 
of the Scott Paper Company that ap- 
peared in newspapers last week. In 
single-column space inviting investors 
to examine into a preferred stock issue 
of the company it was stated that 
“Thirsty Fibre,” the energetic trade 
character that has been appearing in 
ScotTissue advertising, is “not valued 
among the tangible assets of the Scott 
Tissue Company.” z 

The advertisement then continues: 

“This character stands for the repu- 
tation of an organization and its prod- 
ucts—ScotTissues. By producing sales 
in ever-larger volume, that reputation 
insures work for the plant and tangible 
assets of the corporation. 

“The revenue from those sales kas 
always been more than_ sufficient to 
pay the dividend on our 7% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock over a period of 10% 
years.” (S? i 

A panel illustration of “Thirsty 
Fibre” appears at the top of the adver- 
tisement. 





Lester A. Loeb has reconsidered his 
resignation, announced in Printers’ 
Inx last week, as ay any | and pub- 
licity director of the Dru Chemical 
Credit Association, the;; General Food 
Products Credit Association and Con- 
fectioners Mercantile Agency. He will 
continue to serve in the above-men- 
tioned capacities.” : 
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Pioneer New York Special 


Representative Dies 

Charles J. Billson, who, until Feb 
ruary 1, 1909, conducted a special news 
paper advertising agency in New York 
died in California on June 30. He was 
about fifty-nine years of age. 

Mr. Billson, when a young man, was 
sent East by the Cleveland Press in 
the interests of its foreign advertising 
This paper was one of several forming 
the Scripps Publishing Company, whic! 
was organized in 1886. Mr. Billson was 
appointed special representative of this 
group. 

On account of poor health, he retired 
from the special agency field on Feb 
ruary 1, 1909, selling out his busines< 
to I. A. Klein. 





Japanese Newspaper Has Large 


Automobile Section 
_The Japan Advertiser recently car 
ried an eighteen-page section devoted tv 
automobile advertising. The adver- 
tisements are of American, British, 
French, Italian, Austrian, German and 
Belgian cars. The section also carried 
advertisements of oils and tires. The 
first page is given over to a facsimile 
letter from Baron Kato, Mayor of To 
kio, in which he predicts a rapid in 
crease in motor transportation in Japan, 
and comes out for good roads. The 
manager of the paper is George F. Gold 
smith, Jr., son of the advertising mana 
ger of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


\ 





Chicago Agency to Handle 


Farm-School Account 

The American Institute of Agricul 
ture, Chicago correspondence school, 
has placed its advertising account with 
The Ralph W. Merrill Company, Chi 
cago advertising agency. This school 
is offering courses in marketing farm 
products and other agricultural sub 
ects under the direction of George 
ivingston, recently chief of the U. S. 
Bureau of Markets. Farm publications 
will probably be used for this account 
in the fall. 


Another Cereal Beverage 


Advertised 
John F. Betz and Son, Ltd., Phila 
delphia, are using newspapers of Penn 


sylvania, New Jersey, elaware and 
Maryland to advertise “Olde Stock 
Lager.” The account is being handled 


by Bloomingdale-Weiler, Philadelphia, 
and the space runs into 300 lines. 


Book Publisher Prepares for 
Fall Campaign 


The Haldeman-Julius Company, book 
publisher, Girard, Kan., has placed its 
advertising account im the hands of the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co., Kansas 
City. The fall campaign will be placed 
in national periodicals, beginning with 
the early fall issues. 
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Here Are Some of the 
Foremost National 
Food Advertisers 
Using The Syracuse 


Post-Standard 
to get RESULTS 


Dairymen’s League Products @ 
Horlick’s Malted Milk w 
Royal Baking Powder Ss ~ 
Beech Nut Products rT” D 
Astor House Coffee = «D > 
banger § Coffee 
un-Maid Raisins 
Sealdsweet Fruit 4a) 
Shredded Wheat wy S 
alston Purina 
Postum Cereal ae NX ©) 
Domino Sugar 
Baker’s Cocoa & 4 ~ 
Wilbur Cocoa @ > Y 


Ward’s Cakes > Ps A 


Lowry Coffee 

Roman Meal 4 © 
Bond Bread Oat » 
Salada Tea RQ ° 
Heinz 57 my 


Certo 


The Syracuse Post-Standard Daily and Sunday 
is issued in the center of a rich, prosperous and 
industrious territory, covering fourteen counties of 
Central and Northern New York. Average net 
paid seven-day circulation exceeds 50,000 copies— 
the greatest average seven-day record in Syracuse. 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc., Representative 
New York Boston Detroit Chicago 
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When 


is Imperative ! 
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Rapid Turnover 








Roger W. Babson, the great authority on 
business conditions, points out that in a 
period of falling prices, “rapid turnover” 
again will become the first law of business. 


He says: “Whereas before ‘rapid turnover’ 
was desirable, now it is imperative. Goods 
must sell. Competition will be rigorous. New 
markets must be found and old markets ex- 
panded. There is only one means by which 
this can be done—it is advertising!” 
“Rapid turnover” is and has been a basic 
principle of JOHNSON, READ & COMPANY 
from the very beginning. It is this principle 
that has made such exceptional successes 
for our clients. 
If a period of falling prices brings this prin- 
ciple more sharply to the fore, it finds us pre- 
pared in all the operations of our agency to 
apply it to advertising problems, new or old. 





JOHNSON, READ 
€& COMPANY 


c OR P ORAT EO 


eAdvertising- 





202 SouTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies- 
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The Maxton R. Davies Co., 
New Cleveland Agency 


Maxton R. Davies, Sormterty, presi- 
lent and general manager of The Fi- 
lelity Leen | Agency, Cleveland, 
as established The Maxton R. Davies 
o., with offices in Cleveland. The 
fficers are: Maxton R. Davies, presi- 
ent and treasurer; E. G. Davies, vice- 
»resident; John A. Lombard, secretary. 

Maxton R. Davies previously was 
vith Seelye & Brown, Inc., Detroit, as 
ice-president, and was secretary of the 
junlap-Ward Advertising Company, 
ine., Cleveland. 

The new agency will direct the ad- 
ertising of the idtewing accounts: The 
Laundryette Manufacturing Company, 
washing machines; The Snyder-Kulas 
ompany, “Star” rebound controllers; 
the Cleveland Worm & Gear Com- 
any, and The Champion Stove Com- 
pany, gas and, coal ranges, all of 
Cleveland. . : 

The Matthews Engineering Com- 
pany, Sandusky, O., manufacturer of 
lectric light and std plants, also 
as appointed The Maxton R. Davies 
(o. to direct its campaign now running 
in trade and farm papers. In addition 
the agency has the accounts of The 
Howe Rubber Corporation, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., tires and tubes; The Falls 
Rubber Company, Cuyahoga Falls, O., 
Falls cord tires and “Evergreen” tubes; 
The Russell Company, assilon, O., 
threshing machines, tractors, etc., and 
[he Automobile Crankshaft Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, finisher of crankshafts. 


Boston and Philadelphia Con- 


cerns Consolidate 

The George B. Graff Company, Bos- 
ton, manufacturer of index tabs, clips, 
pencil sharpeners, etc., and The Under- 
wood Glass Pin Company, Philadelphia, 
maker of 4 tacks, push pins and 
other devices having a glass head and 
steel point, have consolidated into one 
corporation under the name of the 
Graff-Underwood Company. 

Factories will be maintained in both 
cities until changes have been com- 
pleted, when the Philadelphia plant will 
be mov and consolidated with the 
Boston plant. 

George B. Graff is president of the 
new concern and P. G. Underwood is 
treasurer. 


General Fireproofing Appoints 


New Advertising Manager 

The General Fireproofing C ompany, 
Youngstown, O., has appointed R. 5. 
Gildart, of Cleveland, to the position 
of advertising manager. Mr. Gildart was 
formerly with The American Malleable 
Castings Association, Cleveland, prior 
to which he was advertising manager 
for The P, B. Yates Machine Company, 
Beloit, Wis., and The Kelvinator Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. Gildart succeeds C. W. Noble, 
who has been appointed by the com- 
pany to conduct. market investigations 
and special research work. 
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Sir Charles Returns Thanks 

‘ New York, June 29, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Before leaving your shores for Eng- 
land, where, after the most pleasant 
visit any man could possibly have made 
to the United States, and where I have 
to resume at once my work in Great 
Britain and Europe for truth in adver- 
tising, may I not thank, through the 
columns of your far-reaching journal, 
the myriads of Americans who have 
made my visit to the United States so 
agreeable and I hope, profitable to 
both countries. : 

To the presidents and officers of the 
Advertising Clubs of New York, Chi- 
cago, W. gton, Mil k and To- 
ronto are my thanks especially due; to 
the city officials of Milwaukee; to the 
members of the press, efficient, alert 
and untiring, wherever I have gone; to 
all whose fine courtesy to “the stranger 
within the gate” has been so typically 
American, I want to express—even thus 
lamely, but most sincerely, my hearty 
thanks. 

And to the ladies of America, God 
bless them, vivacious, alert of mind, 
keen of wit and radiant with the fine 
beauty of Americanism, how can one 
thank them sufficiently for their gra- 
cious courtesy, their helpfulness, the 
fine stimulation of their  ever-alive 
example? 

In saying farewell to you and to all 
who have made my visit so pleasant a 
success, and whose kindness did so 
much in helping me to secure for Lon- 
don the convention of the Advertising 
Clubs of the World, I can only express 
the hope that I may see you all per- 
ay | next year in Atlantic City and 
that may be on hand to welcome 
you to London in 1924. 

C. F. Hicuam. 








C, J. Egan Appointed by 


Fisher-Brown 

C. J. Egan, for more than twenty- 
one years in national agency, magazine 
and newspaper advertising in New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis, and for 
more than five years representative for 
the general manager of the old. St. 
Louis Republic before it was purchased 
by the Globe Democrat, has been ap- 
ointed to the staff of the Fisher- 
rown Advertising Co., St. Louis 
advertising agency. 


New York. Furriers Appoint 


Agency 
A. Jaeckel & Cemenas, New York 
furriers, have placed their account with 
the Norman Fyffe Co., an adver- 
tising agency of that city. The ap- 
pointment is effective August 1. 


Cleveland Bank Advances 


I. I. Sperling 
The Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, has appointed I. I. Sperling 
manager of its publicity department, of 
which he had been acting manager. 

















How to Improve the Technical 
Product Catalogue 


Some Constructive Suggestions Giv 


Catalogues 


By Alex 


T= purpose of a catalogue 
dealing with mechanical equip- 
ment such as machine tools, small 
tools and the like is twofold. 
First, to assist in advertising and 
selling by. showing the nature of 
the product and giving a descrip- 
tion. Second, to give sufficient 
data and prices so that machines 
or tools can be selected and 
ordered from the catalogue and a 
check for the proper amount sent. 

Attempts have been made by 
various manufacturers of machine 
tools to prepare catalogues that 
will answer both purposes and 
while such efforts are commend- 
able as showing a realization of 
catalogue shortcomings and while 
they are undoubted improvements 
over their predecessors, they leave 
a considerable amount of room 
for improvement. 

Does it not appear to be a good 
business principle to consider the 
whole subject from a_ broader 
point of view and try to find out 
what people who actually use cata- 
logues think about it? After the 
catalogues are distributed the 
manufacturer will doubtless say, 
“Oh, these are our customers, past. 
present and future; we want to 
impress them with the value of 
our product; that is the purpose 
of the catalogue.” Would it not 
be more nearly correct to say that 
the prospective customer wants 
first of all information? Really, 
that is the sum and substance of 
his needs. The manufacturers 
will say, “We don’t want to tell 
him too much, for if we do he 
will not ask for more information ; 
if he doesn’t ask for more we 
cannot get closely in touch with 
him and the first thing we know 
the Blank Manufacturing Com- 
pany will send a salesman to him 
and sell a machine.” 


Reprinted from American Machinist. 
126 
































en Particularly on Machine Too! 


Dowell 


If you depend upon your cata- 
logue to act as a salesman you 
will be disappointed no matter 
how it is prepared. The salesman 
also is only an item in marketing 
your product. The eventual reason 
why you will make the sales is 
because of the merits of your 
product. Your catalogue helps, 
your salesman helps, but your 
reputation and the merit of your 
product should be of greater help 
than anything else. 

Let us see what factors are 
most essential in selling a given 
mechanical product. There are 
the cost; durability; operation; 
cost of maintenance, etc. The 
man to whom you are selling 
your machine or tool is usually 
a mechanical man. But if he is 
not, he is depending upon some 
one to advise him. By what 
method does he reach his deci- 
sion? Probably by the considera- 
tion of cost and relative merit. 
The cost can be readily deter- 
mined. If the merits of the ma- 
chines are backed up by a firm 
name well known and of good 
repute, the selection may be made 
because of that reputation. If the 
machine is of a new type and 
made by a comparatively unknown 
firm, the prospective purchaser 
must depend largely upon descrip 
tion, specifications and data in th« 
catalogue together with any other 
information which he may receiv 
from the salesman. 

Having analyzed to some extent 
those matters which effect the 
purchase of the product let us take 
up a few specific instances of im 
portant items which should be in 
cluded in the catalogue: (1) 
General description, stating the 
purpose of the machine and the 
class of- work to which it is most 
suited; (2) details of construc 
tion; (3) details of operation; (4) 
applications to various kinds of 
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A very good way to 
make an advertise- 
ment PULL is to 
hitch the right sort 
of a picture to it.” 













“The Best 
in advertising 
illustration’ 
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The Ethridge Association of Artists 


NEW YORK STUDIOS CHICAGO STUDIOS 
‘23-25 East 26th Street 203 So. Dearborn St. 
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A Printer Is as Good as His 
Equipment Plus His Organization 


Our Equipment includes the latest 
and mos’ efficien. time-saving machinery 
—Linotypes, Monotypes, Coler, and 
U. P. M. Presses, Type-casting Ma- 
chines. and complete facilities for 
Binding and Mailing. 


Our Organization is composed of 
men and women who are experts in their 
work, and who are intelligent enough to 
realize tha. your interests are as im- 
portant as their pocketbooks. Thai 
One fhe anal and most guarantees Quality! 
plants w2 ie Ehited Le Our Plant is in operation day and 
night 12 months a year—constantly 
iurning out work for firms all over the 
United States. That guarantees 
Delivery! 


Our up-to-date labor-saving facili- 
ties and the efficiency of our manage- 
meni enable us to take advantage of 
every possible turn of the market and 
figure closely on materials. That 
guarantees a Fair Price. 

Thus, we are right on Quality, De- 
livery and Price. 

In addition, we offer you every possible > e in 
sistance, editors, copy-riters and coerything 
e to 


printing and tie of your * catalogue or 
publication. 

















Specialists in the Art of Catalogue and Publication Printing 
For More Than Thirty Y ears 


| Business methods and financial standing the highest 
! (Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, III.) 


Printing Products Corporation 
Formerly ROGERS & HALL CO. 
wren ©. moon tt: as waa «« Catalogue and Publication Printers 
kt, B. LAXMAN, Provident and Gen, Manager Artists —Engravers—Electrotypers 
oo ee Paton et Phone Local and Long Distance WABASH 3380 
W. EB. FREELAND, Seoretary and Treasurer, 


F. MACOOMB, City Catalogue Hales. Polk and Le Salle Streets - + CHICAGO 


A Bh PCHULZ, Country Vatelogue Bales. 
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work; (5) specifications; (6) 
elling price. 

In the general description con- 
siderable latitude is permissible. 
\f the factory has been estab- 
ished a great number of years 
ind is well known it may: be of 
nterest to say a few words re- 
garding the organization, its in- 
ception and progress over a period 
of years. Some manufacturers 
take up these matters at consider- 
ible length but I do not believe 
hat it is essential. Following a 
brief history, the principle uses of 
he product should be stated; this 
will make a logical introduction to 
matters connected with design and 
construction. 

A general statement can be 
made as to important points in de- 
sign and information can be given 
as to reasons for certain features. 
Factors, which in the belief of the 
manufacturer make it superior to 
other machines of a_ similar 
nature, can be explained. These 
points should be mentioned in a 
broad way but should not be 
taken up in great detail. Para- 
graphs may be included regarding 
the various types manufactured 
and the equipment that can be 
provided. All of these data may 
be considered in the nature of an 
introduction and it should there- 
fore not take up much space, 
normally 500 to 600 words. 

A consistent method requires 
that descriptions be given, with 
line cuts or half-tone reproduc- 
tions of important details in de- 
sign. The opening paragraph 
should state the range of the ma- 
chine so that there wili be no 
doubt in regard to its capacity and 
ability to handle a given class of 
work. The head and bed, the 
spindle, the feeds, the gear box, 
carriage, oiling system and cut- 
ting lubricant system should be 
mentioned briefly, yet with suffi- 
cient detail to make all points of 
interest clear, The customer will 
naturally be interested in any 
points that have to do with upkeep 
ind wearing « qualities. Rigidity, 
iccuracy and power should be re- 
ferred to. ‘The wording should be 
convincing yet conservative. 

Another matter which will al- 

















Greatest Returns 


Acane it is the circu- 
lation in the dealers’ 
territory that should 
interest the adver- 
tiser. Your campaign 
of publicity brings 
greater returns where 
you can reach the 
greatest number of 
both consumers and 
merchants at a mini- 
mum cost—-ask your 
agency. 


Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Information regarding 
these trade centers 
and trade conditions 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 
tising departments of 
these papers. 


GUY S. OSBORN 
Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune Bldg. 


DETROIT ST. Lous 
701 Ford Bldg, 401 Globe-Democrat Bidg. 
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A Printer Isas Goodas His 
Equipment Plus His Organization 


Our Equipment includes the latest 
and mos’ efficien. time-saving machinery 
—Linotypes, Monotypes, Coler, and 
U. P. M. Presses, Type-casting Ma- 
chines. and complete facilities for 
Binding and Mailing. 


Our Organization is composed of 
men and women who are experts in their 
work, and who are intelligent enough to 
realize tha. your interests are as im- 
portant as their pocketbooks. That 
guarantees Quality! 


Our Plant is in operation day and 
night 12 months a year—constantly 
iurning out work for firms all over the 
United States. That guarantees 
Delivery! 


Our up-to-date labor-saving facili- 
ties and the efficiency of our manage- 
meni enable us to take advantage of 
every possible turn of the market and 
figure closely on materials. That 
guarantees a Fair Price. 


Thus, we are right on Quality, De- 
livery and Price. 











In addition, we offer you every possible help in 





ng 8 ip ng as- 
sistance, editors, copy-wrilers, and everything 
else anateny to the promotion, preparation, 
printing and mailing of your catalogue or 
publication. 


Specialists in the Art of Catalogue and Publication Printing 
For More Than Thirty Y ears 


Business methods and financial standing the highest 
| (Inquire Credit Agencies and First National Bank, Chicago, II.) 


Printing Products Corporation 


Executives : 


wrmen c. noorts, Cusine sera oc Catalogue and Publication Printers 
tt. EB. LAXMAN, President and Gen. Ma: Artists —Engravers—Electrotypers 


Be is suutry Publication Betee “7 *™4 Phone Local and Long Distance WABASH 3380 


W. E. FREELAND, Secretary and Treasurer. 


LB SOMULE Cousey Coaiarctaw, Polk and La Salle Streets - - CHICAGO 
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work; (5) specifications; (6) 
elling price. 

In the general description con- 
siderable latitude is permissible. 
(f the factory has been estab- 
ished a great number of years 
ind is well known it may: be of 
nterest to say a few words re- 
garding the organization, its in- 
ception and progress over a period 
of years. Some manufacturers 
take up these matters at consider- 
ible length but I do not believe 
that it is essential. Following a 
brief history, the principle uses of 
ihe product should be stated; this 
will make a logical introduction to 
matters connected with design and 
construction. 

A general statement can be 
made as to important points in de- 
sign and information can be given 
as to reasons for certain features. 
Factors, which in the belief of the 
manufacturer make it superior to 
other machines of a similar 
nature, can be explained. These 
points should be mentioned in a 
broad way but should not be 
taken up in great detail. Para- 
graphs may be included regarding 
the various types manufactured 
and the equipment that can be 
provided. All of these data may 
be considered in the nature of an 
introduction and it should there- 
fore not take up much space, 
normally 500 to 600 words. 

A consistent method requires 
that descriptions be given, with 
line cuts or half-tone reproduc- 
tions of important details in de- 
sign. The opening paragraph 
should state the range of the ma- 
chine so that there will be no 
doubt in régard to its capacity and 
ability to handle a given class of 
work. The head and bed, the 
spindle, the feeds, the gear box, 
carriage, oiling system and cut- 
ting lubricant system should be 
mentioned briefly, yet with suffi- 
cient detail to make all points of 
interest clear. The customer will 
naturally be interested in any 
points that have to do with upkeep 
and wearing: qualities. Rigidity, 


accuracy and power should be re- 

ferred to. ‘The wording should be 

convincing yet comservative. 
Another matter which will al- 
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Greatest Returns 


Acant it is the circu- 
lation in the dealers’ 
territory that should 
interest the adver- 
tiser. Your campaign 
of publicity brings 
greater returns where 
you can reach the 
greatest number of 
both consumers and 
merchants at a mini- 
mum cost—-ask your 
agency. 


Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Information regarding 
these trade centers 
and trade conditions 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 
tising departments of 
these papers. 


GUY S. OSBORN 


Incorporated 


CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune Bldg. 


DETROIT ST. LouISs 
701 Ford Bidg. 40! Globe-Democrat Bidg. 
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Paducah's 
Purchasing 
Power 


Business is good in and 
around Paducah, Ky. 


Not affected by war-time 
boom nor post-war reaction. 


77 out of 78 factories are run 
ning. Official Census, Department 
of Commerce .of Nov. 1, grades 
Paducah as leading in Kentucky in 
increased value of manufacturing 
products, payrolls and number of 
employees for 5-year period. I. C. 

R. shops employing 1,500 men 
ran 70% normal capacity, 1921. 
Contemplated new shops will treble 
number, Second largest freight 
yards in South. Department stores 
report 40% December increase. New 
street and sewer construction com- 
pletely cover city in ’22, putting 
considerable money in circulation. 
500% increase in strawberry acre- 
age; tobacco bringing best price in 
three years; City pledges $40,000 to 
International Shoe Co, for another 
unit of present plant. Plant starts 
May 1. First unit, secured for 
similar bonus, to be paid when 
plant had spent million dollars in 
payroll,—expended $500,000 in three 
years. Bank clearings $78,000,000 
against $10,000,000 in 1910. Bank 
——_ $9,000,000 against $3,000,000 
in 1910. 


Write for The Sun’s Survey 
of its trading territory, 
just published. 


The Paducah 
Evening Sun 


Paducah, Ky. 
Foreign Representatives 
ALCORN-SEYMOUR CoO. 


Marquette Bldg. Marbridge Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. New York City 
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ways interest any one who is in 
the market for a machine is thx 
method of handling and_ con- 
venience of operation. The shop 
man for instance would wish tc 
know how the various speeds and 
feeds .are obtained and would 
doubtless decide as to whether or 
not the levers and handles were 
conveniently placed. The feed 
mechanism, the gear box, the vari- 
ous levers, can be briefly de- 
scribed. Great detail would not 
be required as the _ operator’s 
hand book would give all informa- 
tion needed for setting up. 

It is always of interest to show 
applications of machine tools to 
various kinds of work for which 
they are particularly adapted. 
Often a customer will be in- 
fluenced to buy machines and tools 
if he is shown the application to 
work of various kinds. Consider- 
able variety in the examples given 
will not only illustrate _ specific 
cases but will make the flexibility 
of the machine apparent. On cer- 
tain types of machine tools that 
require considerable tool ' equip- 
ment, such as turret lathes and the 
like, the data presented will be of 
particular interest to the shop man 
and the engineering department. 
Therefore, if the examples given 
are selected with a view to show- 
ing the adaptability of the machine 
to a wide range of conditions 
there is much more likelihood of 
a sale. If the examples shown 
are drawn in detail with dimen- 
sions and production figures, an 
impression of the greatest value 
is made on the prospective cus- 
tomer as it places before him 
several concrete examples of ma- 
chining operations together with 
the length of time necessary to do 
the work. A comparison of the 
production time with the time on 
similar work being machined in 
his own factory may affect the 
situation strongly enough to create 
a desire to possess one or more of 
the machines. Several manufac- 
turers of machine tools have 
shown detail drawings of various 
parts giving production time on 
each but they have not in the ma- 
jority of cases shown the methods 
of tooling which are applied to 
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More About 
Buddy in the 


Barrel— 


Buddy in the Barrel first 
adorned a printed page some two 
years ago, when no clothing adver- 
tising was carried in the columns 
of The AMERICAN LEGION 
Weekly. 

Buddy, being a “regular” Legionnaire, didn’t like to buy from 
manufacturers who were not using the advertising columns 
of his magazine. Even his barrel was a home-made product. 
Buddy knew that any Legionnaire would come to the rescue 
of an old-timer in distress. So he asked our three-quarters of 
a million reader-owners to help clothe him—and they did, 
through coupons and letters sent by dealers, salesmen, and 
consumers, 

This co-operative spirit of our readers not only assures 
Buddy his-share of the world’s goods, but it will also assure 
advertisers in The AMERICAN LEGION Weekly the loyal 
support to which they are entitled. 








“BE IT RESOLVED, that with a firm belief in the 
value of our magazine—THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEPKLY—as a national advertising medium; with the 
realization that due to limited subscription price and 
constantly increasing cost of production, the improve- 
ments which we desire to see in it will mly be made 
possible through inereased advertising revenue—and 
that increased advertising revenue depends primarily 
upon our support of advertisers in the WEEKLY—1we 
hereby pledge our support and our patronage, as indi- 
viduals, and as an organization, to those advertisers 
who use the columns of our oficial magazine—THE 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY.’ 

Resolution passed unanimously at the Second 
National Convention of The American Legion. 


She 
LEGI 


Official Publication of The American Legion 


And of The American Legion Auxiliary 
627 WEST 43rp ST., NEW YORK 


H. D. CUSHING 
General Manager and Advertising Director 
Gorpon Hoes, H. BR. Denton, 


Eastern Advertising Manager Western Advertising Manager 
203 Conway Bidg., Chicago 
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Success 
Bond 


Success Bond is well named! It creates 
an atmosphere of success. It is a suc- 
cess—an achievement in paper making 
by an institution that has spent nearly 
half a century making good paper. It 
has the crackle, feel and looks that ap- 
peal to those who wish quality above all. 
It has the wear, tear, test and price sought 
by those who want economy. It is guar- 
anteed to satisfy, the user to be the judge. 
Made in plain and cockle finish. 


Note the Tear and Wear as Well as the Test 





ais 


NEENAH 


Neenah , Wisconsin 
Makers of Op Councit Tree Bonn, Success Bonp, CHIEFTAIN 
Bonp, NEENAH Bond, WispoM BonpD, GLACIER Bonp, 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER, RESOLUTE . 
LepGer, PrestiGe LepGerR 
Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets 
of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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Eastern Advertising 
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each case. The writer believes 
that it is important to show how 
the results were obtained. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Machine tools are built in 
various sizes and with different 
capacities. A table can be ar- 
ranged to include complete speci- 
fications regarding sizes, capacities, 
speeds, feeds and all other data 
necessary when planning produc- 
tion work. The present lack of 
information is regrettable. There 
is hardly a catalogue that will 
give all the information necessary 
to enable a tool engineer to design 
fixtures or special tools for the 
machine described. If the prepara- 
tion of the specification table 
should be turned over to the engi- 
neering department with a request 
that it confer with the tool depart- 
ment to make sure that all im- 
portant dimensions are included, a 
long stride in the right direction 
would have been taken. 

In addition to the actual speci- 
fications, it may be necessary. when 
special tools are to be fitted to 
various parts of the machine to 
include a certain amount of special 
engineering information in dia- 
gram form with dimensions. The 
spindle for example should’ be 
shown in section with all necessary 
dimensions so that a chuck or 
faceplate can be properly propor- 
tioned. So also the turret and 
cross-slide on a turret lathe should 
be given in detail. On _ milling 
machines the table’ dimensions 
and. distances between T-slots 
as. well as the dimensions 
of the slots themselves should be 
specified. When standard tools, 
such as turning or boring tools, 
are furnished as a part of the 
equipment, their capacities should 
be stated in the table. One of 
the best ways of realizing the 
amount of data required in a cata- 
logue is to put yourself in the 
place of the man who would be 
required to. design tools for use on 
the machines described. 

When preparing catalogues of 
small, tools there are several 
points of importance. Some have 
been mentioned previously but 
there are a few that have not been 
taken up. Considering a small 
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Western Advertising Manager 
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tool catalogue as a whole, if the 
manufacturer has specialized along 
a certain line for a number of 
years, it would be wise to’ include 
as an introduction a brief histori- 
cal chapter. If several kinds of 
small tools are made it would 
seem advisable to include a state- 
ment to that effect. General in- 
structions can also be given in the 
introductory chapters regarding 
the ordering of tools as can any 
other data that seem pertinent. 
The classification of small tools 
is an important factor for the 
preparation of a catalogue and it 
is a good idea to group the tools 
according to some well-defined 
system. If the catalogue is a large 
one the sections can be divided by 
sheets of paper of a different color 
or they can be thumb-indexed. A 
complete index of all tools listed 
should be conveniently placed, 
preferably at the back of the cata- 
logue. 

A great many small tools are 
held in bushings or by means of 
holders. For example a straight 
shank chucking reamer of small 
diameter is frequently held in a 
bushing by means of a setscrew or 
placed in a floating reamer holder. 
Whichever method is used it is 
necessary to know the diameter 
of the shank. This dimension is 
usually lacking in small tool cata- 
logues so that when. making up 
holders the reamer shank must be 
measured. If the reamer should 
happen to be in stock that might 
not cause difficulty but if ordered 
from outside, as frequently hap- 
pens, the equipment could not be 
completed until after. the reamer 
had been received. The same 
thing applies to straight shank 
taps and arbors for shell reamers. 
In fact, it is almost invariably the 
case that the dimensions required 
for fitting a tool to a holder or 
bushing is left out of the cata- 
logue when it could just as well be 
included. 

There are frequent cases where 
small tools are listed and the 
description that goes with them is 
not complete enough to give a 
prospective purchaser sufficient a 
application of the tool to the work 
can often be shown by means of 
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Michigan Facts: 


MICHIGAN produces 
a twentieth of all the but- 
ter of the country. 


MICHIGAN advertising 
pays. 

MICHIGAN’S best 
small city newspapers 
are united in the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies. 


MICHIGAN wants your 
business. ' 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
National Advertising Representative 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 
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a line drawing or a_ sectional 
view, thus making the subject 
matter clearer and enabling the 
purchaser to analyze his own prob- 
lem and decide whether a given 
tool is suited to it or not. I would 
hardly go so far as to suggest that 
all tools listed in a small tool 
catalogue should be shown by line 
drawings but at the same time I 
venture to state such a procedure 
would meet with the approval of 
the entire engineering fraternity. 
It would be interesting to prepare 
a catalogue of this sort and send 
it out with a questionnaire for 
comments as to its utility from 
both an engineering and _ sales 
point of view. It is possible that 
there may be a happy medium be- 
tween a catalogue containing all 
half-tones and one containing all 
line drawings with necessary 
dimensions. 

Speaking broadly I believe that 
catalogues of mechanical equip- 
ment are decidedly in need of im- 
provement. Many things are done 
year after year that simply follow 
a precedent established perhaps 
thirty or forty years ago. The il- 
lustrations used are more or less 
up to date and the art work may 
be exceptionally good. However, 
the man who is using a catalogue 
to obtain information prefers find- 
ing it to looking at the art work. 
Appearance should not by any 
means be neglected though; it 
would seem that a judicious 
combination of art and needed 
information would result in im- 
provement that would be much 
appreciated by the mechanical 
fraternity. 





Western Cartridge Company 
Appoints Advertising Manager 


Neal A. Truslow, until recently as- 
sistant advertising manager of the Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., has 
been made advertising manager of the 
Western Cartridge Co., Alton, Il, 
maker of shotgun shells and ammuni. 
tion. 


“The Textile Home,” a New 
Southern Publication 


The Textile Home Eptlihins Co. is 
name of* a_new cont ~i formed in 
lotte, Ni C., to publis morte 








Home, which is described /* ‘ weekl y 


magazine for Southern mill families. 
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RESULTS 
RESTS ¥| 























One of a Series 
Lord 8 Taylor 


New York 
CACCUTIVE Orrces 
Seribdner's Magasine 
Fifth Avenue Section, 
607 Fifth Avenue, 
few York City. 


Gent lemon: 


Tt givés. me great pleasure to express to gow 

@y appreciation 2x the Splendid representation civen to our Toy 
‘ Department in the Decembér guuber >f Scribners The results from 
this have bees most cratifying. 

Se expect next year to have an even mre complete 
stock »f Toys. Thies will enable as to make adequate reserves for 
your mail orders, the unexpected number of which this year on geveras 
popular items exceeded our estimates. 

Trusting that you #ill experience a most enjoyable 
Christmas sesson, 1 remin 


Very truly.yours 


v1 








One of The Quality Group 














Int} he 


a fifth Avenue Section 
SCRIBNERS cy 
NING VAIS 
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EW BUSINESS 


Another client of ours is 
booking profitable new 
business at the rate of more 
than $1,000,000 a month. 


The president says the 
increase is directly trace- 
able to newspaper adver- 
tising prepared by us. 





The advertising possibilities 
of your business, not the 
size of your appropriation, 
are of first importance to us. 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


INCORPORATED 




















New York Chicago 
9 Hanover Street _ §81 East Madison Street 
SS — ——_ —s ——— a ee 
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Using Manufacturer’s 
Trade - Mark on Non- 
Original Packages 





U. S. District Court at New York 
Grants Preliminary Injunction, 
Restraining Sale of Genuine 
Coty Perfume and Face Powder 
Without a Clear Notice That 
They Have Been Repackaged 


TT practice of repackaging 
genuine trade-marked goods, 
and selling them without a clear 
statement of the fact that they are 
not original packages, sometimes 
causes manufacturers consider- 
able trouble. Several actions have 
been brought to restrain the prac- 
tice, but court opinions have not 
been altogether in harmony. The 
Coca-Cola Company, for example, 
has been successful in several in- 
stances in restraining unauthor- 
ized bottlers of its genuine prod- 
uct, but in the case of Apollinaris 
Company vs. Scherer, it was held 
that no injunction would lie 
against an importer who bought 
genuine Hunyadi Janos water and 
sold it as such without notice that 
it had been rebottled. 
Considerable interest attaches, 
therefore, to a preliminary injunc- 
tion granted by the United States 
District Court at New York, June 
23, in favor of Francois Joseph de 
Spoturno Coty, of Paris, against 
Prestonettes, Inc. This is a case 
in which the defendant imported 
genuine Coty face powder and 
perfume, and sold them as sucn 
after rebottling the perfume and 
making compacts of the powder 
by mixing it: with other ingredi- 
ents to form a binder. The latter 
was sold under the name “French 
Prestonettes of Coty’s L’Origan 
Powder,” and this notice was 
added in small letters, “Packed 
and Fabricated by Frestonettes, 
Inc., 299 Broadway.” On the bot- 
tom of the box was the following: 
“Notice: The powder used in this 
compact is taken from an original 
Coty box and guaranteed if the 
seal is unbroken.” The perfume 
bottle bore the label “French Pres- 
tonettes of Coty’s L’Origan.” 
Upon hearing the motion for 
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Can You 
Beat It? 


The Post-Telegram delivers 
a newspaper to every five 
persons within a 13-mile 
radius which hasa population 
of 236,000. Less than 2% 
of its circulation is outside 
that area. It gives com- 
plete coverage at one cost 
and without waste. 


I. A. KLEIN 
50 East 42nd Street 
New York 


Ft. Dearborn Bk. Building 
Chicago 
















The 
Post- 


Telegram 


On ly A. B . Cc. 
Papers 
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preliminary injunction, Judge Shy 

o=pal i | Hand decided that those warnings . 
We Cincinnati | were not sufficient. “There is no 
———==e | question,” he said, “that after the 
defendant purchased L’Origan 





NTIMATE contact 
I with brokers, job- 

bers and retailers 
places The Post in a 
favorable position to 
make market investi- 
gations and surveys 
related to distribution 
and sales of adver- 
tised products. 












This helpful informa- 
tion and service, we 
are glad to give on 
request. 






The Cincinnati Posi 
A Scripps-McRae Newspaper 


Member A.B. 





Quicker, 
Better 
Production 
Lowers Costs! 


The automatic 
feeder is fast dis- 
placing the human 
feeder on printing 









presses, 

ruling 

machines, 

addressing, 

mailing, 

Tie dogunp dnt “whe wp wrapping 
its own wear” and label- 
PATENTED ling ma- 
also used for agitating plat- chines. 

ing solutions. 


LEIMAN BROS. 
Posirive AIR PUMPS 


POSITIVE 
will be found on most feeders—insist upon 
a feeder which will not give up in the 
rush season—when most needed— 


LEIMAN BROS. 


81-BF6 Walker St. Now t York 
Makers of Good M.chinery for 35 




































face powder and perfume from 
the complainant, it could sell it in 
the original packages. The real 
question is whether it can rebottle 
the perfume and add material to 
the face powder in order to com- 
pact it, and sell those articles 
practically as the goods of Coty.” 

The preliminary injunction as 
granted requires the defendant to 
mark his perfume bottles with the 
following notice: “Prestonettes, 
Inc., not connected with Coty, 
states that the contents are Coty’s 
—independently rebottled in New 
York.” Also that the face pow- 
der packages shall be marked as 
follows: “Prestonettes, Inc., not 
connected with Coty, states that 
the compact of face powder herein 
was independently compounded by 
it from Coty’s loose powder, and 
its own binder. Loose powder— 
per cent., Binder — per cent.” 


W. B. Prince and C. S. Wark 
Organize New Company 


W. B. Prince and C. Stewart Wark, 
formerly with The Bert Barnes Service, 
have established a printing business in 
New York under the name of The 
Prince-Wark Co. The new concern will 
specialize in direct advertising. 

Mr. Prince will direct the art depart- 
ment. He was at one time with the 
Southgate Press, Boston. 

Mr. Wark previously was with the 
ag ey departments of the Morse 

Dock & Repair Company and the 
Texas Company. 








Prior Use of a Slogan 


Tue Curtis PustisHinc Company 
Curicaco, June 30, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Relative to the inquiry of Charles C. 
Green Advertising Agency, Incorporated, 
appearing in the June 29 issue of 
Printers’ INK, permit me to say that 
the Whiteside Baking Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., uses the slogan “For Good- 
ness’ Sake Eat Mother’s Bread.” 

Cuas. C. Regs. 


Will Advertise S. O. S. 
Aluminum Cleanser 


S. O. S. Aluminum a manu- 
factured by the S. O. Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, wili be advertised 
in a campaign which will be directed 
wy the Cleveland office of The H. K. 

cCarin Company. 
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the conception 
bezAland execution 
. Vee of Composition 
26 a| we mean to have 
a acm s Copy be a 
gleam of gold in the quartz 
of dullness; a slither o’ lean 
within the fat of sameness; 
a spire silhouetted against 
the skyline of flatness; a 
green and beckoning island 
set in the vast ocean of the 
ee: sailed by surfeited bei 
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PHILLIPS & WIENES 


Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
314 EAST 23xrp STREET, NEW YORK 
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Everybody Rides 
Out Here 


It’s miles from farm to farm—to drive 
10 miles to a movie is the usual thing. 
As a result everybody has a car. 


There are enough automobiles in this 
territory to carry the population away 
overnight. 


The result is a fine market for tires, 
trucks, cars and accessories. To sell 
in this vast market you must use 


The Sioux City Tribune 


The newspaper that makes good 
with its merchandising assistance 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER COMPANY 


Representatives 


New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Getting Business Out of 
Advertising Replies 

















































(Continued from page 6) 


other products. Most important 
of all, the company built a large 
volume of smaller unit sales in- 
stead of a few big units, thus put- 
ting its business upon a sounder 
foundation. 

Even the job hunter inquiry, 
put last on the list, can be turned 
into an asset instead of a liability. 
A salesman’s wife will read of a 
new product that appeals to her. 
If the article costs over a certain 
amount, her husband is usually 
called in consultation. The wife 
in many a home, were the manu- 
facturer there to overhear, might 
be heard to say, “Why don’t you 
get into some business like this? 
I should think a whole lot of peo- 
ple would want to buy it and 
that it would be much easier to 
sell than pickles’—or candy or 
shoes, or whatever it is that her 
husband happens to be selling at 
the time. 


MANUFACTURER SEEKS JOB 
HUNTERS 


It is mighty easy to consider in- 
quiries from people wanting jobs 
as a waste product of advertising. 
But the Hamilton Beach Mfg. 
Co., maker of the Home Motor, 
advertised widely as doing “six 
big jobs in the home,” realized 
that there is a tremendous good- 
will asset in these inquiries if 
they are correctly handled and 
intensively studied. The. good- 
wili in this case had a double- 
headed appeal. The salesman who 
wanted a job was often a man 
who had been in the habit of 
earning sufficient money to pur- 
chase labor-saving devices for his 
wife—such as a Hamilton Beach 
Motor. Moreover, good dealers 
in all parts of the country would 
often get into communication with 
the manufacturer and ask him 
whether he could not furnish a 
“live salesman to work in the 
store.” 

Here were two kinds of adver- 
tising replies: one sort, a by-prod- 
uct of dealer advertising; the 
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WHAT 
“PUNCH” IS 


“PUNCH” is more than a 
periodical publication. It has 
been called ‘‘An Institution”: 
but it is far more even than 


that. It is the quintessence of 
a nation; it is a whole people 
in epitome; it is a mirror of the 
British at their best, their 
kindliest, their happiest. 


The advertising pages of 
“PUNCH” are no less indica- 
tive of the discrimination of Ad- 
vertisers of High-Class Goods 
and Service who use “PUNCH” 
extensively and in some cases 
exclusively for their announce- 
ments. hey use space in 
“PUNCH” in the certain know- 
ledge that they will reach the 
finest clientele in the world. 
And they are as proud to have 
their announcements in 
“PUNCH” as they are certain 
of results. 

That is why the advertising 
pages of “PUNCH” are filled 
to overflowing each week with 
the most desirable advertising 
issued in Great Britain. 


If your goods or services ap- 
peal tothe highest class you can- 
not afford to omit “ PUNCH” 
from your list. Rate card, book- 
let and full particulars from 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 








London, E.C. 4, Eng. 
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The Miami Berald 


FRANK B. SHUTTS 
Publisher 


In Miami, Florida, 
They Say: 


“This Is Our 
Miami Paper” 
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The School Idea 


There are 25,000,000 students in the 
United States today. 


Everything about school life is defi- 
nitely known. Therefore, it is easy to 
get student trade if you know how. 


We are specialists in the school field 
and have had more opportunity to learn 
the buying habits of the students than 
any other organization in the country. 


Do you want more student trade? 


If so, tell us about it or ask for a 
copy of the “School Idea,’”’ which gives 
a survey of the school market and what 
it may mean to you. 






Ask Us Anything You 
Want to Know About 
the Student Market 


Established 1913 


SS, 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 5th Avenue, New York City 
110 S&S. Wabash Avenue, Chicagc 
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other of consumer copy. In many 
concerns they would be answered 
in the conventional way, and the 
incident closed. But the man who 
will read the incoming’ mail with 
an open mind can change conven- 
tion into a new sort of profitable 
action. 

If the man who wanted the 
job, and the dealer who wanted 
the man could be brought to- 
gether, both could be made happy 
and the good-will of both was 
worth having. This line of rea- 
soning was what led the Hamil- 
ton Beach company to start in a 
small way what has become known 
as its Position Clearing House. 
According to Martin Howell, the 
advertising manager, “Ever since 
we commenced doing extensive 
national advertising, we have been 
in receipt, as I suppose most other 
large advertisers have, of quite a 
large volume of letters from sales- 
men who have read our advertis- 
ing. Usually they write in to say 
that they have read our adver- 
tisement, that they are interested 
in the goods, and that they want 
further information as to whether 
we had any openings in our sales 
force for them. 

“At first we merely replied to 
these letters in a general way, 
saying that we had no openings 
and expressing the conventional 
regrets. Then these letters reached 
such a volume that we tried to 
find some way of taking advan- 
tage of them. 

“At about the same time, resale 
plans of various sorts began com- 
ing into fashion, and dealers 
commenced writing us to find out 
whether we had any competent 
men whom we could send to do 
outside selling for them. The 
natural thing for us to do was to 
endeavor to bring the two in- 
quirers together,” 

From these small beginnings 
the Position Clearing House 
worked so well and built up so 
much good-will that it was de- 
cided to search for more men for 
the dealers who wanted them. In 
its recent full-page advertising, 
therefore, the Hamilton Beach 
company, in addition to showing 
by the use of photographs the six 
home uses for its motor, has in 
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A Key to 
Bigger Sales— 


send for it 


ERE is a little book that gives 

you a whole handful of facts 
about how shrewd business men make 
every penny invested in advertising 
look like dollars in the results 
received. ‘ 





It tells about advertising space you 
ought to be using—space comparable 
to full magazine pages—yet it is space 
that you couldn’t buy if you dumped 
the mint at the owners’ feet. 





And this little book tells you how you 
can advertise in this valuable space 
by means of Sullivan Daily Calendars 
at surprisingly low cost—and not only 
that, but how -you can get this space 
with the owners’ friendship thrown 
in for good measure. 


This booklet is free. And it’s full 
of facts that will interest you. Just 
write your name and address on the 
coupon, and it will reach you by 


The Sullivan ‘return mail. 
Printing Works Co. Tue Suttivan Printinc Works Co. 


Manufacturing 1075 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Calendars Please send your booklet. 


Exclusively 
1075 Gilbert Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. Ps BE Ge at Nhs s660 tedscnvetsawebeciehees 














Sullivan Daily Calendars 
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Each month further consdlidates the Herald- 
Traveler’s position of being unassailably 


FIRST 


National Advertising 


Among Daily Newspapers in 


Boston 


The Herald was in unquestioned first place among 
all American daily newspapers for the year 1921, 
and although complete country-wide figures for 
1922 to date are not procurable, every indication 
points to the maintenance of its position. 
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The figures for Boston daily newspapers for the 
first six months of 1922, as furnished by the Boston 
Newspapers’ Statistical Bureau, are as follows; 


er eererer rr err rere. 1,630,341 
ie oe i we ianbeuedwen 1,451,242 
EOE Oe 1,124,583 
SE hav ascnapessieveaused 881,257 
CE. ccc clglesbacu tude 733,805 


Recent changes in the economic status of thousands 
of American families has greatly amplified the 
desirability of appealing to the generous and un- 
affected buying power of the quarter million readers 
of the Boston 


HERALD - TRAVELER 


*Traveler figures not included. 
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a separate section devoted a por- 
tion of its space to offering posi- 
tions in the stores of its retail 
dealers. The copy reads: “Profit- 
able Positions for Salesmen. Our 
dealers all over the country need 
men, and women, too, who have 
the knack of explaining things to 
others. To those who have the 
ability to demonstrate how the 
Hamilton Beach Home Motor 
and attachments save time, health, 
and labor in the home, we can 
likely offer well-paying positions 
right in their own home town, or 
in a nearby one if preferred. Just 
drop us a postcard. Tell us the 
size of your town, and mention 
the name of the dealer for whom 
you prefer to work. We will send 
full particulars, without obliga- 
tion.” 

Dealers are told by the com- 
pany about this service and the 
plan has worked out for the bene- 
fit of the company, the dealer and 
the applicant. The clearing house 
operates in this manner: 

The service rendered is without 
charge to either side. When an 
applicant writes in, either in an- 
swer to the advertisement, or 
because some friend has told 
him about it, he is asked to give 
his qualifications. The company 
then at once examines the file of 
positions open, which is compiled 
from the dealers’ requests for em- 
ployees kept up to date by a con- 
stant clerical check. If a position 
is open in or near the applicant’s 
home town, the company immedi- 
ately writes him and the local 
dealer as well. Then the man and 
the dealer get together on com- 
pensation, working conditions and 
the other local details. When the 
applicant mentions the name of 
the dealer for whom he prefers 
to work, and that dealer is not 
listed as having requested help, the 
company, nevertheless, writes the 
dealer at once and apprises him 
of the fact. that he can secure a 
competent man. And so an in- 
terview is arranged for the ap- 
plicant. 

So many dealers have taken ad- 
vantage of this service, and so 
many applicants have written in, 
that from the original small 
beginning, the department has be- 
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come known in all parts of the 
electrical trade, and has grown 
so rapidly that a large regular 
staff gives its entire time to its 
proper conduct. The plan in its 
new form of going out actively 
to secure more men for the dealer 
is, according to the company, 
working out very satisfactorily. 
The advertising manager says, 
“We feel that the plan is going to 
be very successful in its new 
form. Every indication points that 
way now. All the dealers seem 
to like the idea very much and 
were glad to have us take off their 
hands the burden of finding men 
for this outside sales work.” 


FRIENDS IN THE RETAIL FIELD 


The company does not claim to 
be absolutely unselfish in its ac- 
tions when it writes to an appli- 
cant. It tells the applicant frankly 
that it is not an unselfish pro- 
ceeding on the part of the com- 
pany. 

“As you can see,” the letter sent 
to applicant says, “It is directly to 
our advantage to have the most 
able men and women selling for 
dealers who carry Hamilton Beach 
goods. And it is equally to our 
advantage that the applicants are 
placed with the livest dealers, 
where terms and conditions of em- 
ployment are most favorable.” 

Thus a small idea which started 
as a service to a few dealers has 
grown to a point where the com- 
pany thinks it is worth while to 
advertise aggressively to get more 
applicants, and a more intensive 
study of the incoming mail has 
turned what is usually termed. a 
liability into a real good-will asset. 

But the reader may well ask, 
“How about the great mass of or- 
dinary inquiries which are neither 
queer, not too humble, nor job 
hunting, the ones designated as 
pleasing prospects? Tell me how 
much they are worth, how they 
can best be turned into sales, and 
if it is not a fair basis to judge 
publications on the quality and 
quantity of the replies they pro- 
duce and the percentage of sales 
resulting. Is a great number of 
inquirers asking for information 
as good as a few who ask to have 
a salesman call next Tuesday? 
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FONDAs 
HAUPT 
CO. INC. 
Advertising 


286 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 
New England 
Representative 
LEON P. DUTCH 


99 Chauncy St 
Boston 
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AT IT ALL THE. 
YEAR ROUND 


The acrobat, aerialist, clown and 
even the circus-riders who troop 
with the tent-shows, play the parks 
or follow the fairs in the summer 
and fall will be found in the 
vaudeville theatres, cabarets and 
music halls in the winter and 
spring. 

They are never idle voluntarily 
and, contrary to a widespread no- 
tion, no more industrious or steady 
class of people exists. 

They all read The Billboard and, 
consequently, The Billboard is not 
a seasonal medium. 


THE BILLBOARD 


Member A. B. C. 


1493 Broadway 35 8. Dearborn St. 
New York Chicago 
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How can I best get my salesmen 
to follow up inquiries intelligently 
on the spot?” 


ANALYSIS OF REPLIES 


These are broad and fundamen- 
tal questions. One of the best 
analyses I have seen on this part 
of the subject of general inquiries 
was made by the advertising man- 
ager of a machinery concern to 
convince his board of directors. 
He couldn’t get his story across 
by tables showing inquiries . by 
months or weeks, from particular 
mediums or by territories. So he 
made a chart showing total sales 
and total inquiries. On the basis 
that all sales were made by sales- 
men but that advertising helped, 
it was suggested that total sales 
and total inquiries should be 
charted, but without trying to 
show that particular inquiries 
helped make particular sales. The 
results are set down herewith in 
the form of ten conclusions. While 
they may not apply to every busi- 
ness, they suggest a fair basis of 
judgment: 

First. The value of any inquiry 
does not depend so much upon its 
cost as might be supposed. 

Second. Quantity of inquiries is 
better than quality, viewed from 
the standpoint of aggregate sales, 
total sales at the end of the year. 
provided inquiries are used as a 
means of getting educational ma- 
terial into the hands of prospec- 
tive customers. 

Third. Two hundred inquiries 
a year per thousand possible cus- 
tomers, simply asking for general 
educational material and not even 
turned over to salesmen at all. 
likely will affect gross sales more 
than the same amount of invest- 
ment in advertising to bring a 
class of inquiries which salesmen 
can sell. The reason is that more 
people can, at a low cost, be in- 
duced to send for “information” 
(educational inquiries) than can 
be made, even at a high cost, to 
ask to see a salesman. 

Fourth. The value of the in- 
quiry does not depend upon how 
near it brings the customer to 
telephoning for a salesman, or 
telegraphing his order for your 
goods, The real yalue of the 
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Merchdndisin 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE RADIO TRADE 


Mr. Space Buyer: 


We address this open letter to you as a buyer of space for 
Radio Manufacturers and Radio Distributors. 

We purposely refrained from telling you what we were 
planning to do for the Radio Industry; now we tell you what 
we are doing. 

(1) We have arranged with the Western Newspaper Union 
to carry out a newspaper advertising campaign in 3700 papers 
throughout the North, East, Central West, West and South, in 
which territory we believe the largest sales of radio equipment 
will be recorded this Fall and Winter. Our campaign will last 
all summer. We will use a total of 250,000 square inches of 
space. This campaign will educate the dealer, and prospective 
dealer, concerning proper radio merchandising methods. 

(2) Our field editorial representation is covered by two 
hundred special correspondents—largely the radio editors of 
daily newspapers. 

(3) Our regular editorial departments—Sales Help for the 
Dealer—New Apparatus and Supplies—General News of Dealer 
Interest—Men of the Industry—Territorial Reports—Field Cor- 
respondence—give the dealer, distributor and manufacturer a 
complete picture of Radio America. 

(4) Our feature articles represent careful research and in- 
vestigation by experienced writers on merchandising. Every 
space buyer should read “Radio—Re-Generator of Industry” 
and “How Long Will It Last?” 

(5) Our Buyer’s Guide has been prepared with the greatest 
care and constitutes the first comprehensive directory of the 
radio industry. 

(6) We are publishing what we have been told by leading 
executives in the Radio Industry is the most constructive 
medium in the radio trade journal field. 

Mr. Space Buyer, we believe these are six compelling reasons 
why every Radio Space Schedule should be headed by RADIO 
MERCHANDISING, the semi-monthly magazine of the Radio 
Industry. 

Yours for the constructive upbuilding of radio in America. 


The Management, 


A 
Publication Office, RADIO MERCHANDISING. 


342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Leadership — 


For the first six months of 1922 The Des Moines Capital 
published 175,340 lines MORE advertising from de- 
partment stores than any other Des Moines News- 
paper. For more than twenty years The Capital 
has published more department store advertising 
than any other Des Moines Newspaper. 









No newspaper can have this record without pro- 
ducing satisfactory results. A newspaper that can 
produce for department stores can produce for any 
advertiser. 











In the past three months The Des Moines Capital has 
gained in every classification of advertising—local, 
national and classified—and it is the only Des 
Moines Newspaper making this record. 








The Daily Capital’s average net paid city circulation for 
the first six months of 1922 was 26,386 copies. 
The total net paid circulation was 60,263 copies. 
This is the largest circulation of any evening news- 
paper in Iowa. 








In a city of EVENING papers The Daily Capital leads in 
circulation, advertising and in news and editorial 
features. It is an exclusively evening newspaper. 
There is no FORCED COMBINATION either in 
circulation or advertising. 







An efficient merchandising service department is 
maintained for close co-operation with national 
advertisers. 


Che Des Moines Capital 


“Iowa’s Greatest Daily” 
EVENING SUNDAY 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG 
Publisher 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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inquiry in the aggregate is in the 
educational work it makes pos- 
sible, and inquiries properly foi- 
lowed up by the home office on 
this basis will have their average 
value regardless of the treatment 
they receive from salesmen. 

Fifth. A hundred thousand in- 
quiries a year which “dynamite” 
away the wall of reserve and op- 
position between the customer and 
your goods, even though not a 
single sale can be traced to the 
inquiries, will help sell more 
goods in the end than the relative 
number (the number which could 
be obtained at the same cost) of 
“send your salesmen to us” 
kind of inquiries. 

Sixth. It is not fair to advertis- 
ing to judge its value by the in- 
quiries turned into sales, even if 
inquiries were all followed up by 
crack salesmen bent on proving 
the value of the inquiries—an 
ideal condition which usually is 
reversed. 

Seventh. Judge the value of the 
advertising by the total sales 
made, not by the sales made to the 
people who send the inquiries. 

Eighth. If your sales are made 
by salesmen, then use inquiries to 
educate prospective customers and 
not to sell goods, because the more 
“sales” insistence that is put into 
inquiry-bringing advertising, the 
fewer inquiries it will bring and 
the less chance you will have of 
getting additional educational ma- 
terial to the men your salesmen 
are already calling on. 

By “sales insistence” is meant 
advertising which forces the 
goods, pushes constantly for the 
order, rather than features the 
uses of the goods. 

Ninth. Don’t give salesmen, or 
anybody else, a chance to judge 
advertising by any specific inci- 
dent, good or bad. Teach them 
to look for the value in the annual 
sales sheet. 

Tenth. And last, but not least, 
don’t let anybody forget that ad- 
vertising pressure and sales results 
must be measured by the same 
vardstick—don’t measure advertis- 
ing in “Avoirdupois” and sales in 
“Troy”—don’t compare $10,000 
worth of advertising in New York 
State with $10 in Arizona, or sales 
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BERRIEN 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


19 W. 44th St., New York 


Advertising 


|-Acker Merrill & Condit *] 
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PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


The man who buys from the 
lowest bidder must be con- 
tent with indifferent printing 
and much annoyance. 


A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square BRY ant 0131 
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Sales Manager 


I am looking for an op- 
portunity to demonstrate 
to a live manufacturer 
that I have the ability to 
increase his profits and 
sales. Past experience is 
positive proof. Married, 
age 34. Will be pleased 
to arrange a personal in- 
terview without cost to 
you. Address 


“L. S.,” Box 114 


Care of Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Agency 
Account Executives: 


AM atried and proven 
Direct-Mail man. Own 
and operate a good- 
sized, modern printing 
plent which is operating 
with an efficient Art and 
Service Department. I 
can serve you and your 
clients on preparation and 
production of : first-grade 
advertising literature 
from plan to finished 
product. Backed by my 
complete plant and organ- 
ization, I can co-operate 
with you in rendering ef- 
fective, economical Direct- 
Mail advertising service 
to supplement your general 
newspaper and trade. 
paper work, thus enabling 
you to attract new ac- 
counts and better satisfy 
old clients. Only respon- 
sible agencies handling 
reliable accounts consid- 
ered. For appointment 
write Responsiste, Box 
121, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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in the same way, without reduc- 
ing each to a common denomina- 
tor. 

And in order to get all the busi- 
ness possible (and that is a good 
yardstick) out of all kinds of ad- 
vertising replies in addition to 
judging their relation to the busi- 
ness correctly, see to it that every 
incoming letter receives intelligent 
handling. 

The answer to more business 
from all inquiries will parallel 
closely that made by the famous 
painter when asked with what he 
mixed his colors. “Brains and 
imagination,” was his reply. 





Canadian Campaign for 
Kellogg Products 


The Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Company, Toronto, is running a cam- 
paign in Canada to advertise Kellogg’s 
Bran. 

A summer campaign on Kellogg’s 
“Waxtite” corn flakes is also under 
way, which ties up the product as a 
light summer food to be used with 
fresh fruit in season. Copy is running 
twice a week in newspapers through- 
out the Dominion. 

R. C. Smith & Son, Ltd., Toronto 
advertising agency, are directing these 
campaigns. 
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A New Book Publication 


B. M. Walker, publisher of The Book- 
seller & Stationer, New York, will also 
publish a new publication, The Book- 
seller's Quarterly Record of New Books, 
the first number of which will appear 
in July. 

The new periodical will contain a 
tabulated three months’ record of books, 
new copyrights and editions and an an- 
nouncement of books three months in 
advance of publication. 





Advanced by Osborne Mfg. Co. 


The Osborne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Cleveland, manufacturer of 
brushes, brooms and foundry supplies, 
has advanced E. W. Cannell to the po 
‘sition of manager of sales extension. 
Mr. Cannell has been with the com- 
pany for ten years. For several years 
e was advertising manager, but more 
no ed he has been engaged in sales 
work. 


Gotham Advertising Co. Ab- 
sorbs Vedder Service 


The Vedder Overseas Service, New 
York advertising agency, successor to 
the Johnston Overseas Service, has been 
absorbed by the Gotham Advertising 
Company, also of New York. 
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You will find your 
requirements listed here 


One of the publications in which we advertise, recently 
asked us to let them have a complete list of classifications 
covering our printing service. ‘Their “Buyers’ Guide” 
has now been enriched to the following extent: 


J. W. CLEMENT CO. 


PRINTERS CATALOGS 
BINDERS HOUSE ORGANS 
DESIGNERS DISPLAYS 
DIRECT-MAIL CALENDARS 
SERVICE BOOKS 
FOLDERS MAGAZINES 
BROCHURES TRADE JOURNALS 
ALMANACS STATIONERY ~ 
BOOKLETS DIRECTORIES 


YOUR printing requirements are contained in the 
above listing. You will be well satisfied in matters of 
Price, Quality, and Delivery. Let us show you why. 


To Publishers: 


SPLENDID SERVICE awaits the publisher of a 
Trade Paper, Periodical, or Magazine who is seeking a 
satisfactory printing connection. 


In placing your publication in our hands for printing 
and distribution, you will have made a connection that 
will do complete justice to your needs. 


J. W. CLEMENT CO. 
PRINTERS 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
Office in New York City: 41 Park Row 


DAVID L. JOHNSTON GUSTAVE HORNUNG PHILIP J. KUHN 
President Vice-President Secretary 
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Available 


for part-time 
work only 


Advertising writer 
whose copy is 
marked by clear-cut 
salesmanship, sound 
business sense, and 
mastery of subject. 


Sales promotion, direct 
advertising, general pub- 
licity and house-organ 
work. 


Address “A. P.,” Box 
123, Printers’ Ink, 185 
Madison Avenue. 














The Salesmanager 


We Want 


is probably earning between $3,000 
and $4,000 a year now, but he is a 
$10,000 man in the making. 

He does not limit himself with mer- 
chandising traditions. He has initia- 
tive and consequently will want to get 
out in the field himself and dig up 
FACTS to base his sales policies on. 

He knows men, how to pick pro- 
ducers and how to get the most out 
of them. 

He knows direct-mail advertising, 
how to write effective sales letters 
and make a follow-up system pay. 

He is a tireless worker who never 
gets discouraged. 

He is probably in the early thirties 
and wants a real opportunity to get 
all he earns in a substantial Detroit 
organization making the leading ar- 
ticle in its field, nationally distributed, 
well advertised, and with possibilities 
not yet scratched. 

He will go a long way in selling 
himself with his first letter, which 
will tell us all about himself and his 
experience. 

Address ‘‘W. A.,’’ Box 122, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Progress of Steamship 


Advertising 

The Canadian Daily Newspapers As- 
sociation, Toronto, has issued a piece 
of copy which reproduces a letter from 
John F. Pierce, passenger traffic mana- 
er of the Canada Steamship Lines, 
wtd., which says: 

“Years ago, the newspaper announce- 
ments that were put out by the Canada 
Steamship Lines, Limited, were merely 
time tables telling when the ships sailed. 
Of later years, however, large copy has 
been run in the daily newspapers in 
those cities that were fairly accessible 
to points of sailing, telling of the many 
attractions that were offered in a trip 
by boat. 

“Right through the season for the 
past few years boat trips have been 
most popular—1920 was the finest pas- 
senger year the company ever had; 
1921, despite the fact that business was 
so unsettled, shows but a 7 per cent de- 
crease in passenger traffic over 1920. 

“Time after time ships for special 
cruises, as, for example, those from 
Montreal to the Saguenay, and from 
Montreal to Newfoundland, have been 
filled through advertising in the dailies. 
Next year, as in the past few years, the 
daily newspapers will be the backbone 
of this company’s advertising.” 





Birmingham Laundries Adver- 
tise Co-operatively 


Four laundries of Birmingham, Ala., 
have taken twenty-five inches of news- 
paper space to advertise their service. 

A package of laundry is shown above 
a lily with a legend alongside reading 
“White as a lily.” The copy continues: 
“and just as fresh and clean is your 
laundry when it comes home from one 
of these four modern laundries. A 
fleet of wagons and automobiles to 
serve you. Just phone the laundry of 
your choice.” The names and telephone 
numbers of the laundries which follow 
in are: the Acme, Excelsior, Empire 
and White Swan. 


Cleveland Printer Appoints 
Sales Manager 


J. E. Smith has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Premier Press, Cleveland, O. He has 
been, until recently, occupying a simi- 
lar position with the W. A. Schleit Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., maker of the 
Wasco Garage Heating System and the 
Candee Incubator & Brooder Co., East- 
wood, N. Y., which are affiliated com- 
panies. 


Chicago to Have Garage Hotel 


Plans are under way to build a ten- 
story automobile garage in the loop 
district of Chicago. 

The Interstate Garage Corporation 
has run full-page newspaper copy to 
advertise and interest the people of 
Chicago in this “garage hotel” enter- 
prise. 
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3 As- 

piece 

from 
nana- 
i WANTED 
unce- 
nada 
erely . “ 
iled. A resignation has caused an opening on the sales 
= staff in the New York City office of a publisher of 
r~ 4 leading trade and technical magazines—charter 
ea members A. B. C. and A. B. P. We desire to fill 
pom this position with a man of creative ability who is 
_s constructive in his methods and qualified in every 
head respect to make and hold customers of advertising 
— space having a legitimate place in the publications. 
= | aeReS Tae: 

.~ The field is large and varied with professional 
_ tendencies, and the man we want while having an 

agreeable personality, must be able to sell space on 

all the merits of our service for advertisers and in 
la. keeping with the high dignity of the business. An 
og acquaintance with the entire eastern territory, 
oe agents and advertisers will be an advantage. 

1es: 

our . 

- The position is permanent—the salary up to the 
- productive capacity of the man, and the oppor- 
ow tunity such as will appeal to a man of managerial 
- calibre. F 

$ Address communications to Printers’ Ink, giving 
= full experience and salary expected at start. An 
the officer of the company will be in New York at an 
“4 early date to personally meet and discuss details 
~ with applicants whose letters indicate suitability. 
- 

Address 

el “G. T.,” Box 128, care of Printers’ Ink 

>n- . 

op 833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 

on 

to 

of 

er- 
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When Inquiries coming 
Winter to PRINTERS’ INK 

with almost every 
Comes mail indicate that 


more manufacturers today than 
perhaps ever before are contem- 
plating radical changes in their 
systems of distribution. 

A concern that for years has 
been successfully selling through 
jobbers and retailers is thinking 
of selling direct to the consumer, 
severing at one fell blow all the 
valuable trade relations that were 
so painstakingly built up. A com- 
pany that has always used sales- 
men is considering the advis- 
ability of letting jobbers do its 
selling. Manufacturets who have 
sold their goods through exclusive 
dealers are considering abandon- 
ing the plan. On the other hand, 
companies that have sold all 


dealers are now looking into the 
possibilities of distributing through 
exclusive agencies, 

To all of these malcontents, 
Printers’ INK advises caution. 
Fundamental changes in business 
policy should be made _ slowly. 
Particularly is it inadvisable com- 
pletely to revolutionize a business 
to meet a temporary condition. 
Emergency measures can be 
adopted to meet the situation, but 
this does‘not, as a rule, necessi- 
tate radical changes. 

Most of these concerns are up 
against ruthless price competition, 
resulting from the business tur- 
moil through which we have been 
passing. To meet this competi- 
tion it seems necessary to do 
something drastic. If much of 
the manufacturer’s trouble centres 
around the jobber, the natural 
thing to do is to cut out the 
jobber when difficulties pile up. 
If exclusive agencies have been 
causing him much grief, that is 
the factor in his business to which 
he will direct most serious con- 
sideration when competitors begin 
to press in. 

But cutting out the jobber will 
not, as a rule, materially lessen 
the manufacturer’s selling expense 
if at all. He still has the cost 
of warehousing, distribution and 
collecting from thousands of 
small accounts to shoulder. And 
neither will discontinuing exclu- 
sive agencies make competitors 
behave. In “fact, none of these 
radical policy upheavals which 
manufacturers are contemplating 
will have much effect on com- 
petitors, 

It may at times be necessary to 
meet competition on its own terms, 
but permanent changes need not 
be made in order to affect these 
expedients. If revolutionary policy 
shifts seem desirable, make them 
gradually. If, for instance, it is 
desired to eliminate the jobber, 
cut him out in one section only 
and see how it works before tak- 
ing this drastic step for the entire 
country. 

Generally speaking, it may be 
said that a business is on an in- 
secure footing if it has to wabble 
every time competition makes a 
desperate move. The well estab- 
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lished enterprise is usually able to 
pursue its course at an even keel, 
despite the rolling of lesser craft 
in the safne course. No business 
can make itself quite independent 
of blustering competition, but a 
business that maintains a stand- 
ard product, establishes cordial 
relations with the trade and en- 
trenches itself with the consumer 
need not be seriously disturbed 
by the ebullitions of effervescent 
competitors. 





The recent de- 
A Warning cision of the 
a against United States 
Knocking’’ Const of Agpeste, 
vertise- upholding an 
ype order of the Fed- 
eral Trade Com- 
mission against the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, contains cer- 
tain elements of warning for those 
advertisers who still believe in 
the policy of “knocking” compet- 
ing products. The practice of 
“warning” consumers against cer- 
tain materials or ingredients, or 
asserting that there are “dan- 
gerous” products on the market, 
may look like excellent competi- 
tive tactics for the moment, but 
it is sometimes inconvenient if 
one is compelled to live up to his 
own advance notices. 

The skirmishes of the baking- 
powder manufacturers over the 
alleged deleterious effects of alum 
and phosphate as compared with 
cream of tartar are familiar to 
almost everybody, and had been 
going on for sixty years or so 
when the war forced the price of 
cream of tartar to unheard of 
limits. The Royal company— 
always the leader in the cream 
of tartar camp—found it advis- 
able, therefore, practically neces- 
sary in fact, to change the acid 
ingredient in its subsidiary brand, 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Pow- 
der, from cream of tartar to 
phosphate. There was no good 
reason why the change should not 
be made, and many reasons why 
it should—but the problem of 
being consistent with past utter- 
ances on the subject was another 
matter. The policy of saying dis- 
respectful things about phosphate 
baking powders returned to plague 
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its inventor, and in the effort to 
avoid eating its own words too 
conspicuously, the company used 
labels on the new product which 
the Trade Commission held were 
deceptive, and ran _ advertising 
which also fell under the ban. A 
drastic order to cease and desist 
was issued, and the company 
appealed to the courts. The Court 
of Appeals at New York, how- 
ever, has affirmed the ruling of 
the Trade Commission in lan- 
guage whose force and directness 
leaves no doubt of the court’s 
opinion. 

There is no suggestion of im- 
propriety in the change of ingre- 
dients, and the price of the product 
was reduced approximately one- 
half after the change was made. 
The whole situation was brought 
about by the unwillingness of the 
company to reverse itself on an 
argument which had been stressed 
for years in its advertising. As 
the court said, “The novelty of 
the present case lies in the fact 
that the manufacturer is passing 
off one of his products for an- 
other of his own products, and 
the basis of this proceeding is the 
deception of the public.” 


O. K.—The There are nuw- 


Consumer ™€t©us_labo- 
ratories through- 


out the country where one may 
have his product tested by compe- 
tent specialists and approved or 
corrected to meet certain stand- 
ards. Most manufacturers recog- 
nize the need for this inspecyon 
by authorities previous to putting 
an article on the market. In fact, 
some of our large advertisers 
maintain a staff of chemists and 
other experts who spend months 
and, oftentimes, years in trying 
out an item. 

What is not quite so common, 
though, is the practice of giving 
the final consumer a chance to 
pass on a product before large- 
scale production is entered upon. 
As a result, serious mistakes are 
made in a product’s design or 
construction that can be rectified 
later on only with considerable 
expense and loss of time. 

Where any testing at all is 
done it would seem the better part 
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of wisdom to combine both these 
procedures. That is what the 
Palmolive Company, for one, did 
in paving the way for the intro- 
duction of Palmolive Shaving 
Cream. The company first had 
investigators go out and interview 
1,000 men in all walks of life. 
These investigators were commis- 
sioned to find out what the aver- 


age man wanted in a _ shaving 


cream. 

When the opinions were col- 
lated Palmolive had its soap ex- 
perts evolve a shaving-cream for- 
mula that would meet the com- 
posite demand of these 1,000 men. 
According to current Palmolive 
advertising, 130 formulas were 
made and tested before the com- 
pany was satisfied that the cream 
would fill the bill. The work took 
eighteen months. Then came the 
actual marketing. 

Through methods of this sort 
ultimate success may be made as 
certain as anything can ever be 
in business. Before the factory 
wheels began grinding, Palmolive 
was convinced that its shaving 
cream was going to meet with no 
ill-timed comebacks. The shaving 
cream had received the consumer’s 

K. Consequently, the entire 
organization was imbued with a 
high confidence in its ability to 
“put the shaving cream across. 
Furthermore, the advertising de- 
partment had a splendid founda- 
tion on which to base the cam- 
paign. 

There is plenty of room for 
additional work of this type. The 
manufacturer who is able to begin 
manufacturing operations with 
“O. K.—The Consumer” stamped 
on his product is starting off with 
a seven-league stride. 





Employees as The New York 
Stock a Com- 


any has just 
Salesmen added 70,000 new 
stockholders and has disposed of 
$25,000,000 of preferred stock to 
telephone users, who were sold 
through company employees. At 
the end of the campaign it was 
announced in a newspaper adver- 
tisement that the stock issue was 
oversubscribed. 
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The success of this effort calls 
attention again to the desire of 
big companies to secure as wide a 
distribution of stock a$ possible. 
The company said in an advertise- 
ment which was run at the start 
of the campaign, “You are now 
our customers. We believe it will 
be to your interest and ours if you 
will also become shareholders.” 
And “Satisfactory service depends 
largely on the co-operation of our 
customers, employees and man- 
agement. This co-operation, we 
believe, will be increased through 
the direct personal interest in the 
company, which our customers 
will have as shareholders.” 

In addition to the obvious ad- 
vantages of a wide stock distribu- 
tion among customers as outlined 
in the advertisement, and the 
economy in selling involved, such 
a plan has another point of su- 
periority for the big corporation. 

Every bit of the stock was sold 
through employees. Central office 
girls, linemen, cable splicers, wire 
chiefs, bookkeepers, cashiers, com- 
mercial representatives, and work- 
ers in every branch of the busi- 
ness participated in the campaign 
and received a commission of one 
dollar a share on every share sold. 
There was no contest in the usual 
sense. All employees received a 
number of applicatton cards and 
were asked to sell to people with 
whom they came in contact. In- 
stead of seeking for individual 
brilliancy in selling, the object was 
rather to have the whole organi- 
zation get in contact with the cus- 
tomers they served. Employees 
were enthusiastic about the plan— 
so much so that the issue was 
oversubscribed. Telephone sub- 
scribers who were offered an in- 
vestment by the employees of the 
company came to see and know 
the type of people who served 
them in their daily work. 

Individuals can’t talk about a 
“soulless corporation” with so 
great bitterness when they have 
come to know some individual in 
the company, and have become 
partners as well as customers. 





The Boston Globe has appointed 
David W. Tibbott to the sales staff 
of its foreign advertising department. 
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Note: In accordance with its policy 
of concentration, this agency does not 
permit the initial study and development 
cf service on a new account to be inter- 
rupted by the acceptance of a still newer 





Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
_ Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes ) 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 


vac’ yp?) 


For this reason, although the 
fourth of the above accounts was 
acc last January, a considerable 

iod{ must still elapse before busi- 
ness can be placed for a fifth client. 
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Ambitious Space 
Buyer 


Up-to-minute knowledge of 
magazines and newspapers, plus 
an experience and character that 
command respect of high class 
tepresentatives. Position pays 
whatever salary iscommensurate 
with qualifications. A keen 
buyer, well educated and refined 
who appreciates congeniality of 
surroundings and chance to do 
as interesting work as there is 
in the field today should at least 
investigate this rare opportunity 
in strictest confidence. Please 
give complete social, educa- 
tional, religious, business and 
salary history, also a telephone 
address if in New York City. 


“F. S.,”” New York, Box 125, 


Printers’ Ink 

















Looking for a 
Sales Manager? 


If you manufacture an auto- 
motive or mechanical prod- 
uct and your big problem is 
merchandizing, the writer is 
the man you need. 

He .is young and single, 
with a wealth of experience 
in merchandizing automotive 
lines. Mentally alert, hard 
working, with ambition and 
a clean record. 

At present employed as 
Sales Manager of a large 
corporation engaged in a 
business entirely alien to his 
chosen field, desires change 
because of lack of oppor- 
tunity and a wish to return 
to his accustomed line of 
endeavor. 

Will be pleased to arrange 
an interview providing your 
answer is sufficiently specific. 
Address “G. R.,” Box 126, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Chicago Advertising Men Will 
Lecture to Students 


The students of the School of Com- 
merce and Administration of The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who are specializ- 
ing in marketing, will be addressed by 
a number of Chicago advertising men 
in a series of supplementary lectures 
on national advertising campaigns. The 
programme scheduled is as follows: 

“Methods of Commercial Research,” 
W. B. Ricketts, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., Inc.; “100% Advertising Com 
paigns,”’ George H. Read, Johnson, 
Read & Co., Inc.; “Types of National 
Campaigns,”” Walter Buchen, David C. 
Thomas Company; “The Use of News- 
papers in National Campaigns,” Adolph 
Ruthman; “The Use of Outdoor e- 
diums in National Campaigns,” H. E,. 
Erickson, Thomas Cusack Company; 
“The Use of Magazines in National Ad- 
vertising Campaigns,” A. Sherer, 
The Curtis Publishing Company; “The 
Work of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions,” C. W. Boyle, Audit Bureau of 
Circulations; “Buying Space for Na- 
tional Campaigns,” C. J. Eastman, Wil- 
liams & Cunnyngham, Inc.; “Art and 
Advertising,” Charles Everett Johnson, 
Bertsch, Cooper & Johnson; and ‘“Ad- 
vertising Typography,” Fred S. Bertsch, 
Bertsch, Cooper t Johnsen. 





Cleveland Auto Top Merger 


The General Top Company, The All- 
wether Top and Body Company and 
The Artcraft Top Company have been 
merged under the name of The Art- 
craft Top Company, with offices and 
factory in Cleveland. Joseph Hayes 
has been elected president and general 
manager. 

The new company plans a magazine 
and newspaper advertising campaign, 
which will be under the direction of 
The House of Hubbell, Inc., Cleveland 
advertising agency. 


With Redfield, Fisher & 
Wallace 


The Lawsam Electric Co., Inc., New 
York, manufacturer and distributor of 
radio equipment, has placed its account 
with Redfield, Fisher & Wallace, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. A cam- 
paign which will include trade publica- 
tions is planned. 

J. W. Judson, formerly with The 
Dorland Agency, Inc., is now with the 
department of Redfield, 
isher & Wallace, Inc. 








An Advertising Intelligence 


Bureau in Chicago 
The Chicago Intelligence Bureau, 
Inc., organized to supply advertising in- 
formation and to investigate advertising 
propositions submitted to business 
houses, has recently been incorporated 


in Illinois. The incorporators are War- 
ren E. McDevitt, Harold F. Schmidt 
and Harry F. Reutlinger, Chicago 


newspapermen, 
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Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. Brockton shoes 
Paper established 1880. 


kton Daily Enterpris 


Printing 21,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rates 6% cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 


18,000,000 people. 
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The 


Little 
Classroom 


the Class will kindly gather 
round, the Schoolmaster will 
tell a little story—a true one—the 
moral of which will be plain. 

An advertising agent was en- 
deavoring to sell the president of 
a large confectionery specialty 
concern on the idea of a consumer 
campaign for his goods. 

“Why should we advertise?” 
the latter asked. “We have been 
in business for twenty years and 
just see what we have accom- 
plished without advertising. The 
dealer must sell our goods or he 
would not buy them.” 

The agent mentioned a compet- 
ing concern a couple of. blocks 
down the street that had started 
out with a loud noise a few 
months previously and was at that 
time putting on a rather spec- 
tacular advertising effort to con- 
sumers, 

“Yes,” agreed the manufac- 
turer, “and he also put out sixty 
salesmen to start with. I am 
willing to wager any reasonable 
amount that he will go broke be- 
fore the year is gut.” 


The funny part of it is that he 
actually did go broke. A receiver 
was appointed within sixty days 
after the conversation was held. 

The advertising agent tells the 
Schoolmaster that his prospect 
lost no time in calling him up and 
telling him about the failure, 
which he of course regarded as 
the strongest kind of proof that 
advertising was of no earthly use 
in the distribution of merchandise 
or widening of a market. 

The Schoolmaster took the lib- 
erty of using enough of PrinTERs’ 
Inx’s time to see what the trouble 
actually was—and not a great 
deal of time was needed. The 
advertising agent handling the 
account of the concern that failed 
got enthusiastic over the. really 
excellent product and quickly cut 
loose with a well-executed adver- 
tising campaign. There was little 
criticism to be made of the copy 
and illustrations. The mediums 
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Schoolmaster’s 


were above reproach. Moreover, 
the effort produced business— 
scads of it. 

But here was the trouble: 
Neither the manufacturer, the 
advertising manager nor the agent 
took the trouble to analyze the 
cost of producing and distributing 
the article that was advertised 
Its selling price was so low that 
every single sale meant a loss 
although nobody knew it. at the 
time. There is only one thing to 
do if a policy of this kind is per- 
sisted in to the bitter end and 
that is to go broke. 

What’s the answer? The poli- 
cies of both of these manufac- 
turers were just as wrong as 
wrong can be. 

The first manufacturer seem- 
ingly does not know that an 
article, to be successful in an ad- 
vertising way, must first have 
merit enough to be successful to 
a degree without advertising. 
What he accomplished during his 
much vaunted twenty years was 
due to the sheer worth of the 
product. The thing that lacks 
merit can’t be put over perma- 
nently by advertising. In a sense, 
then, we shall have to conclude 
that a degree of success on the 
basis gained by this manufacturer 
is, like a little learning, a dan- 
gerous thing—or at least may be. 

In the second case it is plain 
enough that while sheer weight 
of advertising metal can make an 
article sell, it is ridiculously easy 
to be wasteful to a ruinous degree 
when one fails to administer his 
merchandising policy on a basis 
of known cost. If an expenditure 


‘of $50,000 in advertising will gain 


a certain desired objective it may 
be a crime to spend $100,000. 
+ 


A big retail grocer well known 
to the Schoolmaster went broke 
while apparently at the very height 


“of prosperity. When the wreck- 


age was salvaged and the post- 
mortem held it was found the 
reason for the failure lay in his 
charging a penny too little for 
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At Last— 
Authentic Chain Store Lists 


CIVING—Name of company; Number of stores or branches; 
Address de fe Buying Headquarters; Pri pba, 4 Memes lines of 


mercha carried; Many items of special informatio: 





Accurate and Up to the Minute 

The compiling of these lists has been a stupendous task, involving hundreds of hours of 
painstaking research and careful checking and verifying, the writing of nearly 4,000 
letters, and a considerable investment of money. 

In order to make the information absolutely accurate we went right to the Chains them- 
selves for the latest authentic information. From merchants operating but 3 or 4 branches, 
up tothe great grocery Chains operating thous- 
ands of stores, we have obtained statements 




















ot the number of stores operated, the princi- Kellogg Lists 

pal lines of merchandise carried, the address List No. 1, a a ruten ge. .00 

of the Buying Headquarters, and often special 318 Chains ¥ tores, 

information as to buying policies. The lists Meat Markets, Bak Baker‘es and 

are now coming from the press, revised up Operating 23,737 units. 

to the minute. They will furnish you | [ist No. 2 Price $5.00 

with just the information you need; they are 204 Drug Store Chains. 

full of suggestive value for sales campaigns; Operating 2,123 units. 

they will probably give you your first real List No. 3 Price $5.00 

grasp of the modern Chain Store Movement. 166 General Storey and, Oe. 

an ariety Stores. urni- 
Why the Prices are Low ture, Music, and Gas and 
Electric Appliance Stores. 

Ordinarily lists of the size and importance _Speesting 4.791 = 

of these six new Chain Store Lists would sell 

at from $15.00 to $25.00 apiece or perhaps List No. ice $5.00 

$100.00 for the Set. And if they were lists 175, “Chains of Clothing.” Shoe, 

that would be useful to only a limited num-- Hat, Haberdashery, Millin- 

se r of business men we would have to ery and Ready-to-Wear Stores 
charge such prices. Operating 3,224 units 


But the Chain Store Movement has as- 


List No. 5 (Miscellaneous) Price$5.00 
sumed such tremendous importance as a 136 


ins of and. 8 Candy, 
Pp 


marketing factor that there is not a Sales Hardware and orting 
Manager or an Advertising Managet or Goods, uto Accessories, 
an advertising agency or a commercial re- Book and Stati » and 
search department or organization in Wall Paper Stores; ts, 
America but that should find these lists Jewelers and Opticians, Bar- 


practically indispensable in their work— Shops, Cleaning and Dye- 
not merely as mailing lists, extremely valu- ing Establishments. 
able as they are as such, but as a means of {pertine 4,954 units. 


























getting a definite working knowledge of the List No. 6 Price $5.00 
great Chain Store Movement. 330 Chains of Companies dealing 
Because so many business men in so many in Lumber and Building Ma- 
lines need such lists, we are assured of a . 3 P 
market large enough to enable us to offer Operating 4,393 units. 
these lists at prices which will return a Specinl 60-Day Offer— 
moderate —— on many sales, rather than Complete $35. 0 Set of Lists—$25.00 
charging the usual prices necessary to return ‘or 60 days, from July 1, 1922, we 
a heavy profit on a limited number of sales. will send the full set of six Lists for 
At these low prices there is no excuse for $25.00, if pod cae together. 
denying yourself or your company these 
lists. Get off your order today. 
We call particular attention to our 60-Da Offer of the complete $35.00 Set for 
er. 00 if ordered together. Every sales and ng depar » every adver- 
tising agency, every publisher's every 
bureau, every trade publi mercial club, every trade association, 


should have a complete set of unas new Kellogg Lists. 


Kellogg Publishing Co. springtcla. Mace 
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Wanted 


A High-class Salesman 


NE who knows and 

has covered the Dry 
Goods trade in cities of 
over 25,000 population 
within a radius of 500 
miles of Chicago, to sell 
guaranteed, nationally ad- 
vertised merchandise. 
Drawing. account against 
good commission paid to 
right party. Outline in 
first letter your experiences 
and give references, which 
will be held confidential. 
Address “R. H.,” Box 127, 
care of Printers’ INK, 
833 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago. 














MAKE 
YOUR 
PRODUCT 
DOMINATE 
YOUR 
DEALER’S 
WINDOW 


A Changeable, 
Revolving, Illu- 
minated Win- 
dow and Counter 
Display. 

Costs no more 
than an ordinary 
lithographed d's- 
play — many 
times more effec- 
“The Adverola” tive. 


Operated by heat from ordinary 
electric bulb. Shades printed in any 
number of colors desired. 


Display shade easily changed. 
Write today 
Quaker City Advertising 
Service Company 
1819 Broadway New York City 
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each can of canned goods he sold 
He could just as well have go: 
the extra penny but thought h 
was getting plenty because he dic 
not have an accurate line on his 
selling cost. 

Advertising sometimes needs t 
be delivered from its friends a 
well as its enemies. The view o 
it by the one manufacturer anc 
the, practice of it by the other in 
dicates that there is much roon 
for the nailing of erroneous im 
pressions. Every member of th 
Class who will think clearly 
along these lines and be open) 
courageous in telling his views 
will be accomplishing a real ser 
vice for business, 

* * 

During the late spring and early 
summer months, strawberry short 
cake is a popular subject for 
advertising illustrations. The 
Schoolmaster has seen no _ less 
than a dozen such illustrations this 
past season. In only two in 
stances, though, was genuine old 
fashioned strawberry shortcake 
shown. The artists evidently 
thought they were drawing short- 
cakes and the copy writers so 
named them, but any true lover 
of the most toothsome of all our 
pastries would instantly recogniz« 
the article illustrated as straw- 
berry cake, which is something 
entirely different from shortcake 

Biscuit batter is the foundation 
of shortcake. That is how it dif 
fers fundamentally from the usual 
run of cakes. A second mistak« 
the illustrators made is in using 
whole berries. True shortcake is 
always made of crushed berries. 
which have been properly sugared 
and allowed to stand on ice, which 
brings out all the flavor. Ou: 
commercial strawberries have to 
be picked before they are quit: 
ripe and to serve these in th 
manner depicted in these illustra 
tions would be likely to turn the 
eater against strawberries for 
life. Unripe berries, incorrectly 
treated, are one cause of straw- 
berry rash, with which so many 
persons are troubled. 

A third error that the illus 
trators make is in showing toc 
much whipped cream. The truc 
shortcake 1s smothered in crushed 
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General Manager 
WANTED 


A well organized and estab- 
lished group of publishers of high 
class business papers is seeking a 
first class, aggressive, honest man 
to organize and manage a large, 
permanent circulation sales force. 


This organization will have to 
do only with direct field sales— 
no mail sales. But it must be made 
permanent and so operated as to 
insure high class subscribers. 


An $8,000 to $10,000 man is 


wanted. 


Please give full details regard- 
ing yourself. 


Address “W. M.,” Box 101, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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An Excellent Position 


—with a leading subsoription book 
publisher is now awaiting the 
the necessary quall- 


advertising and in 


an of energy 
and aggressiveness in order to 
keep step with a progressive 
] = 

he position carries with it a 
good salary and an ES, 
opportun 


nity. 

Write full particulars, giving 
experience, salary expected, etc. 
Your reply will be considered 
confidential. 


Address “L. D.,” Box 124, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


thorough knowledge of general and 
direct- mall 




















Why Not Restaurants? 


More than 100 advertisers of food, equip- 

ment and supplies find it profitable to sell 

through 

The AMERICAN RESTAURANT 
The Magazine for Eating Places 


First, National Bank Building 
CHICAGO 

















An Advertising Specialty 
that is different 

Holds Trade, Makes Friends, Builds 
w 


Good Will. Present a ‘“‘Key-Ring 
Knife’ and you can be certain that 
he will reciprocate if within his power 
to do so. 


The Secretary of one of the largest 
range factories in the world said: 
“The Key-Ring Knife is the nearest 
approach to a realiy high grade, effec- 
tive advertising specialty that I have 
ever seen. 


Ask for Special Prices for Holiday 
Distribution 
THE HUEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Desk 3, Maplewood Station St. Louis, Mo. 
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berries. -A modest quantity of 
whipped cream may or may not 
cap the concoction, 

It isn’t often that the School- 
master foists his own personai 
opinions on his readers. It is his 
usual custom merely to report or 
to comment impartially on adver- 
tising or sales questions. Rarely 
has he found himself moved t 
take part in a culinary discussion 
but it happens that strawberry 
shortcake is one of the very few 
subjects on which the School 
master can qualify as an expert 
He, therefore, feels it incumben 
upon him to give the advertising 
fraternity the benefit of his wis 
dom. If only the whimsicalitie 
of the Schoolmaster were to b 
satisfied by showing real old- 
fashioned strawberry shortcake i: 
advertising illustrations, the mat 
ter would be of no importance 
but it has been his experience that 
women are cranks on affairs oi 
this kind. If the housekeeper is 
a good cook, she prides herself on 
her accomplishment. If the adver 
tiser is appealing for her patron 
age, he must be careful not to 
make any technical errors in his 
illustrations or copy. If he does, 
the woman reader is liable to 
say, “Tut, he doesn’t even know 
what a shortcake is,” and all his 
other statements are accordingly 
discounted. 


Will Represent Insurance 
Weekly in Chicago 


Josephine Loomis has been appointed 
representative of the Eastern Under 
writer, New York, for Chicago and 
Western territory. Miss Loomis ha 
heretofore been assistant to her father, 
Frank F. Loomis, insurance editor o! 
the Chicago Evening Post. 


Coshocton, O., Company Opens 
New York Sales Office 


The American Art Works, Coshocton 
O., manufacturer of calendars and ad 
vertising material in metal, celluloid 
and leather, has established a sale 
office in New York. under the manage 
ment of C. P. Elliott. 


Colorado Springs “Gazette” 
Appointment 


The Colorado Springs, Colo., Gazette 
has 9 pemted Prudden, King "& Prud 
den, Inc., New York, as its nationa! 
representatives, effective August 1 
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British Establish Paper to 
Regain Trade 


Sir Ernest Benn, chairman of the 
justrial Reconstruction Council and 
e of the largest manufacturers. in 
igland, has been commissioned to 
tablish at once in Vienna a news- 
per for the purpose of regaining 
iropean trade. It is stated that pres- 
t channels of information on the 
ntinent are devoting all their time 
d space to sensational political news 
the neglect of the commerc‘al. An 
ce aborate telephonic news service “from 
oscow to Constantinople” has already 
en provided for. Sir Ernest says 
\ staff of journalists in the middle of 
welter of rumor and exaggeration is 
tter qualified than any organization I 
ow of to distribute news with the 
oper regard for truth and proportion.” 





Builders’ Association Adver- 
tises Service 


\ co-operative campaign in news- 
paper space has been begun to aid in 
selling the service of builders under 
the auspices of The Master Builders 
\ssociation, Boston. 

A huge T, the first letter of the 
name, The Master Builders Association, 
draws attention to the copy, which 


says: 

“Do quality and service count in 
your business? 

“These factors are very important 
1 the building business. 

“Use our members and you will get 
quality and service.” 

An indirect purpose of the campaign 
is to show non-member builders the 
importance of belonging to the asso- 
ciation, 


Pillsbury Plans for Advertising 


The Pillsbiry Flour Mills Company, 
Minneapolis, manufacturer of ‘“Pills- 
bury’s Best” flour and other cereals, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the McJunkin Advertising Company, 
Chicago. The plans for handling this 
vccount include campaigns in women’s 
publications. national magazines, farm 

uurnals and newspapers. 





J. C. Penney May Sales 
Increase 
The May sales 4 the J. C. Penney 


Company for 1922 amounted to 
—_ 566, as against $3,806,306 for 


For the first five note of the year, 
les totaled $15,722,372, compared 
ith $16,756,020 for the corresponding 
riod in® 1921, 
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leads all Los Angeles daily 
papers in Total Advertising 
with 7,100,352 lines net paid 
and leads all daily papers west 
of Chicago in paid advertising. 
Its Great Circulation Covers the 
Field Completely. 
Representatives: 
New York: Chicago: 


H.W. Moloney Suite 401, Tower Bids. 
604 Times Bidg. 6 No. Michigan Ave. 


ART or COPY? 


Pretty poses by slick-haired boys or 
goods actually sold at a profit? The 
USUAL answer is determined by which 
the writer is selling. 


HOW WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO HEAR 
THE UNBIASED 
TRUTHP 
A sixteen-page booklet on 
ART VS. COPY 


will be sent Free upon your request 
BY 


THE PRINTING ART 
Cambridge, Mass. 























| GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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LUMBERMEN 


offer r plant equipment and 
mill fmeennd. firms; whe = a 
terial and truck m 


big sales field. Bor curves ack 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO 














House Magazines 


To any pany plating the use of a 
* house i ,wewillgladlysend 
a omer of Lng William Feather Magazine 
we are now 
producing for = An i 
and effective service—in use fifteen year? 


The William Feather Company 
605 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 

















roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small al! 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 
“‘Standard Remedies” 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago) 








Replaces $3,000 Library 


A $3,000 reference wouldn't give you 
theinformation that The Richey Da Data Service 
does at its small cost. Factories, publishers 
oe coeariee cqneties one B. Send for 
this month's Bulletin. It's free. 











R D THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 


P.O. Box 101, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Encourage Living Artists, Ad- 
vertises Chicago Firm 


Advertising was used recently by 
one of Chicago’s largest and most in 
portant department stores to help make 
more secure the place and income of 
the contemporary artist— while the 
artist is still able to make use of an 
income. “Both Inness and Blakeloc\, 
two of our greatest American artist;, 
had extreme difficulty in selling their 
canvases for two or three hundred dol- 
lars apiece during their lifetime,” ran 
the text of this advertising by Carson 
Pirie Scott & Company. 

“Yet recently an Imness_ canvas 
brought $38,000, and a Blakelock $25.- 
000 at auction. These artists’ paintings 
were as great when they were painted 
as a A are todey, but the public didn't 
buy them Nearly every great artist 
has been unappreciated during his life- 
time. 

“There are very few first-class ex- 
amples of the older men to be obtained 
today, but these galleries are in a 
position to offer a large selection of the 
best works of the living men. And 
they believe that in specializing in the 
works of the living American artists 
they are rendering a real service to 
their patrons and building a solid foun- 
dation for the future.” 





Trade-Paper Advertiser 
Appoints Agency 


The L. A. Prouty Co., Inc., manu- 
facturer of soda fountains and soda- 
fountain equipment, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the H. Arthur 
Engleman Advertising Agency, Phila- 
delphia. Trade publications and direct- 
mai! advertising are being used. 





Holyoke “Telegram” Has New 


Owners 

The Dillon Printing & Publishing 
Company, Holyoke, Mass., has been in- 
corporated to take over the assets and 
liabilities and recommence the publi- 
cation of the Holyoke, Mass., Telegram. 

he former publishing corporation will 
be dissolved. 








NATIONAL REVERT ONES Meaptine tells 
National Advertisers how to spend advertis- 

ing appropriations to the best od ~ *. in 
Farm and Trade 
pues analyzes media and criticizes sell- 
ing copy; monthly; send 50 cents for cur- 
rent number or $3.00 for twelve months’ 
subscription. 








TWO MAGAZINES FOR ADVERTISING MEN 


18 to 22 East 18, New York 


POSTAGE Magazine is devoted exolu- 
sively to Direct-Mail Advertising. 


Tells how to write Letters, Circulars, Book- 
lets, House Magazines; monthly; send 25 
cents for current number or $2.00 for 
twelve months’ subscription. 
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A Mayor Advertises His 
Activities 

Last winter when he delivered his an- 

al message, Mayor Edwin W. Fiske 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., promised to 
blish a municipal bulletin trom time 
time, chroniciling the work of his ad- 
nistration. The nrst bulletin appeared 
March 1 and the second was published 
ne 29. It was in the form ot a news- 
iper advertisement, occupying almost 
1 entire page. A line at the bottom 
ites “This is published as an adver- 
sement by Mayor Fiske without ex- 
nse to the city.” 

As would be expected, the mayor’s 
statement dealt principally with munic- 
ipal finances. ‘here is, for instance, 
a table showing a “comparative state- 
nent of budgets” for 1921 and 1922, 
which indicates a decrease this year ot 
more than $50,000. 

“But this is not all the story,” says 
the mayor, in bold-face type appearing 
in a box: 

“The present administration will live 
within its appropriations. No department 
will be permitted to spend, or to incur 
obligations, in excess of the amount of 
the appropriations made for it.’ 

Mayor Fiske is apparently resolved to 
keep his constituents acquainted with the 
undertaking of his administration and 
believes that the time to do it is while 
these activities are taking place, rather 
than to revive them in the heat of the 
next political campaign. 


ce w & ee 


Minneapolis Company Adds 
to Staff 


Cc. E. Lawrence, advertising manager 
for the past ten years for Finch, 
Slyck & McConville, St. Paul, has re- 
signed to become sales and advertising 
manager for the Winget Manufacturing 
Company, Minneapolis, maker of Pris- 
cilla patented sunbonnets and Kicker- 
nick patented bloomers. 

Mr. . Lawrence ~ was formerly in 
charge of trade-journal advertising for 
the National Cash Register Company 
and prior to that was five years in the 
central advertising department of But- 
ler Brothers, Chicago. 





J. R. Harrison with Detroit 
Company 

J. Robin Harrison, formerly with 
ie National Cash Register Company, 
e Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
any, and until recently with the 
\merican Chain Company, has joined 
fhe Curtis Company, Detroit. 


Mrs. Eleanor Dougan Hunter, vice- 
president of the Educational ‘Adver- 
ti.ing Company, New York, and for- 

rly with Vanderhooff & Company, 

icago, has become associated with 
mes F. Newcomb & Co., Inc., New 
rk. 

Mrs. Hunter retains her connection 

th the Educational Advertising Com- 


ny. 
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Manufacturers Attention 


Hand Vacuum Washing Machine. 
Patents granted and working 
model ready for inspection. Cost 
to manufacture $12.00. A money 
maker for some manufacturer in 
a position to turn out in large or 
small quantities. A small cash 
Bonus plus one dollar Royalty on 
each machine is the price. 


L. S. WOOLLEY 
New York Athletic Club 
New York City 


Binders for Printers’ Ink 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an 
average of ten copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely fastened in 
the binder, by a very simple arrange 
ment, and will open like a book, with 
all inside margins fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, 
durability. Covered with 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue - - New York 


HUMOR 


for Ads, House Organs, etc. Jin- 
gles, Jests, Tak 's, Parodies, 
etc., written to order. Stunts for 
Conventions, etc. Cartoons and 
aricatures made. 


H. C. GRANT, 305 W. 52 St., N.Y. 
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ell the Doctors through 
The American Journal 0/ 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Who can use several thousand 6%4x12% 
unprinted heavy manila envelopes, patent 
cord fasteners? Will sacrifice. rite 
for sample to Box 523, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


ASK FOR YOUR 

copy of Harris-Dibble Bulletin. 

297 Madison Avenue, N. 

It presents some good periodical pub- 
lishing opportunities. 


SOME national advertiser using dealer 
advertising helps can, with modest in- 
vestment, make advantageous connection. 
Replies from executives will be "ei 
ered strictly confidential. Box 529, P. 


FOR SALE—Established — 
magazine with American News 
Co. distribution. Price $18,000. 
Box 538, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 


Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


You can be established in a busi- 
ness which will be alone in its field 
for $45,000. Quick action is neces- 
sary, as we have unfilled orders. 
Box 535, Printers’ Ink. 


Long-Established High-Grade Printing 
Plant, one hour from Penn. Station, is 
in a position to offer exceptionally favor- 
able rates for regular monthly runs. Auto 
deliveries, close co-operation. Glen Cove 
oe te Glen Cove, Long Island, 


NEW PRODUCTS WANTED 

We are constantly on the lookout for 
new propositions. Anything that could 
be sold by mail or through drug stores 
is particularly desirable. If you have 
any specialty and would care to dispose 
of the selling rights on a royalty basis 
or otherwise, send full description. Box 
$20, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


Copy and plan man with record on na- 
tional accounts strong énough to be sold 
to clients can enter established agency 
without cash investment and on good 
terms. Box 522, Printers’ Ink. 


AS SALES and ADV. MGR. of a com- 
y, making a nationally sold quality 
oduct, I want an assistant (20-25 years 
of age) who knows—How to write sales 
letters and copy; prepare direct-by-mail 
terial; purchase art and _ engravings. 
ome he. emery, age, and previous mf 
opportunities are very 
fox 532, Printers’ Ink. ” 






























































Advertising Solicitors (2) familiar wit! 
accounts to connect with growing cor 
cern, nationally recognized, compensation 
commensurate. Answers held in strict 
confidence. K. D., 619 Longacre Bldg., 
New York, 





Wanted—tTypographical Designer, who 
can do some lettering and designing cf 
booklet covers, folders and broadsides. 
He must be familiar with type, and b 
able to layout all work for composing 
room. Brown Blodgett & Sperry Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Practical All-round Advertising Man 
for young, progressive agency. Must be 
good business-getter, preferably a man 
who has handled business, or is in a pos 
tion to immediately secure small accounts, 
with our co-operation. Liberal commis- 
sions, unusual opportunity. Box 536, P. |. 


SALESMAN calling on national adver- 
tisers selling dealer helps and display 
material will find a remunerative posi 
tion with old-established firm manufactur- ce 
ing wood picture frames, panel frames 
and counter display devices; must be 
man with experience and following. Box 
521, Printers’ Ink. . e3 











Circulation Manager to take charge of = 
circulation department of a gational mag- 
azine of a hundred thousand circulation, ve 
an experienced man with a thousand 
ideas on how to get subscriptions through 
agency, direct mail and premium pro- 
motion. The job offered needs a person 
who knows the game from the time of 
Adam, State full particulars as to ex- z 
perience and idea of your worth. Box je 
517, Printers’ Ink, 


POSTER SALESMAN 


One of the leading old-established Poster wi 
Lithographers desires an energetic, re- or 
sourceful salesman in Eastern territory er 
who can qualify with previous record 7 
on posters; or with an adaptable adver- 
tising experience. An excellent oppor- 
tunity for an energetic salesman who 
has confidence in himself and who 1s 4: 
ambitious for a permanent future. Box = 
518, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES MANAGER 
Competent, resourceful executive, with m 
successful record in Planning and Se! 
ing Direct-Mail Campaigns. Must pos 
sess initiative; able to create business 








and hold it. Salary commensurat:. 

Congenial surroundings and every assi: L 
tance given in the development and pro- P 
motion of ideas by a concern of the m 
highest standing, recognized throughout Its 


the trade for the quality of its produc in 
tion. Give complete information as to 
past attainments oe arranging an i: 
terview. Address N. E. Direct Adve: in 
tiser, Box 516, Printers’ Ink. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





PRINTERS’ 





Book Manuscripts Wanted! Autobiog- 
aphy, fiction, business, religious, verse, 
ravel—any subject. Immediate reading 
ind report. Dorrance & Co., Publishers, 
308-310 Wainut St., Philadelphia. 





































































> with WANTED—Machine for Binding 
» con Two-Inch Manuscripts. Brandt & 
sation Kirkpatrick, 35 West 45th Street, 
strict 7 
Bldg., New York, ¥. 

House-organs, folders, booklets,’ etc. 
“dion Well-equipped concern doing work for 
gers New York firm for many years can 
nie 4 take additional work. High-class; prompt 
“4 ‘ delivery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
a PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 
Co., PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION! 

We furnish MSS. on all subjects by com- 
—- petent authors. Will take advertising in 
Man exchange for all or part of our ser- 
st be vice. Reasonable rates, Write us your 
man wants. Literary Bureau, Pub. Dept. 170, 
Pos'- Hannibal, Missouri. 
unts 
nmis POSITIONS WANTED 
Ltd Advertising bookkeeper and order man, 
dver- thorough agency experience. Trial balance, 
splay controlling accounts, financial statements, 
posi- advertising estimates and schedules, Ex- 
ctur- cellent references. Box 525, P. I. 
mmcs ADVERTISING ASSISTANT—Young 
t be man, 35, college and art school train- 
Box ing. Specializes in window displays and 

exhibits showing how your product is 
a> of made. Box 528, Printers’ Ink. 
mag COPY WRITER—22, four years’ uni- 
ition versity; knows types, layouts, campaigns, 
sand ete.; a fluent writer of selling copy; 
ough N. Y. C. firm only. Address “L. C.,” 
pro 504 Franklin Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
~ SUCCESSFUL COPY WRITER 
on Copy and plan chief New York agen- 
Box cies 8 years, Expert, direct mail and 


national advertising. Box 534, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 


A PRODUCER—Advertising and edito- 
rial writer desires permanent position 
with real opportunity. Interesting rec- 
ord of accomplishment. Highest refer- 














a: ences. Now employed. Box 531, P. I. 
cor: 
. . 
ives Free Lance Writing 
ae by advertising man of wide experience. 
. is What is your need? Address P. O. Box 
Box 456, General Post Office, New York. 
Advertising and Sales Manager 

7a Eight years’ experience with nationa‘ly 
Ro distributed and advertised lines of wo 
with men’s wear. Full knowledge of detail. 
Sel Can show excellent record. Available in 
pos four weeks. Box 543, Printers’ Ink. 
ness 

rate. HE MUST GO ON! ‘ 
asis- Limitations of present job prevent it. 
pro- Production man who sees beyond the 
the mechanics of his work, measuring it by 
nout its selling power; a careful buyer who 
duc- invests employer’s money as if it were 
3 to his own desires to assist or become 
ir Advertising Manager of growing concern 
ver in western Pennsylvania or eastern Ohio. 


Address Box 533, Printers’ Ink. 





INK 
WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


A DVYERTISING RE PRE- 
SENTATIVE, possessing 
bright, attractive personal- 
ity, is ready for Eastern 

ection with paper or trade 
journal of standing. Began in 
classified, made good in display 
copy and sales. Knows thoroughly 
the office equipment and supply 
business, ‘Young man of excel- 
lerft breeding, good character and 
marked ability.’ Nothing under 
$3,000. Mention our No. 8785. 





FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Young college man, specialized in Eng- 
lish, completed thorough training course, 
desires to begin with Y. C. agency 
or trade journal. Has original ideas. 
Writes effectively. Opportunity primary 
importance. Box 539, Printers’ Ink. 


!1!! RETOUCHER !!! 


Young man, now employed, desires posi- 
tion with agency or studio, New York or 
vicinity. Also experienced as layout and 
letter artist. References. Box 527, P. I. 


I AM LOOKING FOR A POSITION— 
an opportunity to grow. Money doesn’t 
matter. Am 28, married; have expert 
selling experience; wide ‘knowledge of 
advertising and credit. Live wire with 
initiative and ambition to produce re- 
sults. Box 519, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY and stenographer (also 
experienced subscription manager). 
seek.a good position for my thoroughly 
efficient secretary, a woman of 24, with a 
pleasing personality. She is also equipped 
to take charge of a mail-order depart- 
ment. Box 526, Printers’ Ink. 


Man of thirty, capable of assisting in 
many ways on newspaper, desires posi- 
tion with small-town paper. Experience 
more important than salary. Now man- 
ager of largest advertiser in Pennsyl- 
vania. Give me the chance to define. 
C. Dommer, Gen. Dely., Scranton, Pa. 


SECRETARY—STENOGRAPHER 
Young woman who does not take beauty 
sleep during working hours desires position. 

Newspaper and Advertising-Merchan- 
dising Experience with Manufacturer. 

ouse Organ editor, office organizer 
and systematizer. 

Box 524, Printers’ Ink. 


— young business man, ay 
of magazine, newspaper and gen pu 
licity, thorough inoated of most modern 
and efficient methods of sales promotion, 
wants position where he can capitalize 
natural sales ability and past experience. 

Previous connections include positions 
with Advertising Agency, Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Concern and as District Sales 
Promotion Manager for large industrial 
concern. 

Prefers growing agency between 
Rochester and Cleveland. Age 31; mar- 
ried; American. Box 530, P. I. 
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@intcoom 
[Navertisiing 
110,000,000 
CIRCULATION 





8) 


INSTANTANEOUS ACTION 


—registering, in crystallized 
unit-form, and with tele- - 
graphic rapidity, the message 
from the advertiser—one of 
12 advantages of 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
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If space buyers investigated media as 


thoroughly as merchandising men in- 
vestigate markets, schedules 
would show marked changes. 








Space Buyers & 


Street Corners— 
AN INVITATION 


to show one the other! 


W: INVITE any advertiser, advertising manager 
or agency representative who buys New York news- 
paper space to come out for one or several morn- 
ings, check newsstand sales, and actually see who 
buys New York newspapers. We furnish a car and 
will show newsstand sales in any localities desired. 


Tuis short laboratory course in circulation will give 
the man who takes it more definite comprehensive 
understanding of the morning newspaper field in 


New York. A survey from street corners rather 
than statistics will be definite and helpful! 


ene sees Investigations may be arranged 
through our Eastern Advertising Representative 
in New York (Phone Barclay 3500) or throw a our 
Western Advertising Representative in Chica; 


THE@ NEWS 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





Largest Morning Circulation in cAmerica 
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